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(lay  old,  looking  idiotically  at  the  two  for  no  particular  reason  save  that 
FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  women,  which  showed  that  it  had  not  the  incident  of  the  night  had  occurred 
CROWD.  long  been  accustomed  to  the  phenome-  there.  Oak  went  again  into  the  plan- 

non  of  eyesight,  and  often  turning  to  tation.  Lingering  and  musing  here, 
CHAPTKR  II.  (continued.)  the  lantern,  which  it  apparently  mis-  he  heard  the  steps  of  a  horse  at  the 

took  for  the  moon,  inherited  instinct  foot  of  the  hill,  and  soon  there  ap¬ 
is  front  it  was  fermed  of  boards  having  as  yet  had  little  time  for  cor-  peared  in  view  an  auburn  pony  with 

nailed  to  posts  and  covered  with  tar  I  rection  by  experience.  Between  the  a  girl  on  its  back,  ascending  by  the 

as  a  preservative.  Through  crevices  I  sheep  and  the  cows,  Lucina  had  been  path  leading  past  the  cattle-shed, 
in  the  roof  and  side  spread  streaks  and  busy  on  Norcombe  Hill  lately.  She  was  the  young  woman  of  the  night 

dots  of  light,  a  combination  of  which  “  I  think  we  had  better  send  for  before.  Gabriel  instantly  thought  of 

made  up  the  radiance  that  had  at-  some  oatmeal,”  said  the  elder  woman ;  the  hat  she  had  mentioned  as  having 
tracted  him.  Oak  stepped  up  behind,  “  there’s  no  more  bran.”  lost  in  the  wind:  possibly  she  had 

where,  leaning  down  upon  the  roof  “  Yes,  aunt ;  and  I’ll  ride  over  for  come  to  look  for  it.  He  hastily 

and  putting  his  eye  close  to  a  hole,  he  it  as  soon  as  it  is  light.”  scanned  the  ditch,  and  after  walking 

could  see  into  the  interior  clearly.  “  But  there’s  no  side-saddle.”  about  ten  yards  along  it,  found  the 

The  place  contained  two  women  and  “  I  can  ride  on  the  other  ;  trust  me.”  hat  among  the  leaves.  Gabriel  took 

two  cows.  By  the  side  of  the  latter  a  Oak,  upon  hearing  these  remarks  it  in  his  hand  and  returned  to  his  hut. 

steaming  bran-mash  stood  in  a  bucket,  became  more  curious  to  observe  her  Here  he  ensconced  himself,  and 

One  of  the  women  was  past  middle  features,  but  this  prospect  being  denied  looked  through  the  loop-hole  in  the 
age.  Her  companion  was  apparently  him  by  the  hooding  effect  of  the  cloak,  direction  of  the  rider’s  approach, 

young  and  graceful ;  he  could  form  no  and  by  her  forehead  coming  in  the  way  She  came  up  and  looked  around  — 

decided  opinion  upon  her  looks,  her  of  what  the  cloak  did  not  cover,  he  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 

position  being  almost  beneath  his  eye,  lelt  himself  drawing  upon  his  fancy  for  Gabriel  was  about  to  advance  and 

so  that  he  saw  her  in  a  bird’s-eye  their  details.  In  making  even  hori-  restore  the  missing  article,  when  an 

aerial  view,  as  Satan  first  saw  Para-  zontal  and  clear  inspections,  we  color  unexpected  performance  induced  him 

dise.  She  wore  no  bonnet  or  hat,  but  and  mould  according  to  the  wants  to  suspend  the  action  for  the  present, 

had  enveloped  herself  in  a  large  cloak,  within  us,  whatever  our  eyes  bring  in.  The  path  after  passing  the  cow-shed 

which  was  carelessly  flung  over  her  Had  Gabriel  been  able  from  the  first  bisected  the  plantation.  It  was  not  a 

head  as  a  covering.  to  get  a  distinct  view  of  her  counte-  bridle-path  —  merely  a  pedestrian’s 

“  There,  now  we’ll  go  home,”  said  nance,  his  estimate  of  it  as  very  hand-  track,  and  the  boughs  spread  horizon- 

the  elder  of  the  two,  resting  her  knuc-  some  or  slightly  so  would  have  been  tally  at  a  height  not  greater  than 

kies  upon  her  hips,  and  looking  at  as  his  soul  required  a  divinity  at  the  seven  feet  above  the  ground,  which 

their  goings-on  as  a  whole.  “  I  do  moment  or  was  ready  supplied  with  made  it  impossible  to  ride  erect  be- 

hope  Daisy  will  fetch  round  again  now.  one.  Having  for  some  time  known  neath  them.  The  girl,  who  wore  no 

I  have  never  been  more  frightened  in  the  want  of  a  satisfactory  form  to  fill  riding-habit,  looked  around  her  a  mo- 

my  life,  but  I  don’t  mind  breaking  my  an  increasing  void  within  him,  his  po-  ment  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  all 

rest  if  she  recovers.”  sition  moreover  affording  the  widest  humanity  was  out  of  view,  then  dex- 

'fhe  young  woman,  whose  eyelids  scope  for  his  fancy,  he  painted  her  a  terously  dropped  backwards  flat  upon 
were  apparently  inclined  to  fall  to-  beauty.  the  pony’s  back,  her  head  over  its  tail, 

gether  on  the  smallest  provocation  of  By  one  of  those  whimsical  coinci-  her  feet  against  its  shoulder,  and 

silence,  yawned  without  parting  her  dences  in  which  Nature,  like  a  busy  her  eyes  to  the  sky.  The  rapidity  of 

lips  to  any  inconvenient  extent,  where-  mother,  seems  to  spare  a  moment  from  her  glide  into  this  position  was  that 

upon  Gabriel  caught  the  infection  and  her  unremitting  labors  to  turn  and  of  a  kingfisher  —  its  noiselessness  that 

slightly  yawned  in  sympathy.  “  I  make  her  children  smile,  the  girl  now  of  a  hawk.  Gabriel’s  eyes  had 

wish  we  were  rich  enough  to  pay  a  dropped  the  cloak,  and  forth  tumbled  scarcely  been  able  to  follow  her.  The 

man  to  do  these  things,”  she  said.  ropes  of  black  hair  over  a  red  jacket,  tall  lank  pony  seemed  used  to  such 

“  As  we  arc  not,  we  must  do  them  Oak  knew  her  instantly  as  the  heroine  phenomena,  and  ambled  along  uncon- 

ourselves,”  said  the  other ;  “  for  you  of  the  yellow  wagon,  myrtles,  and  look-  cemed.  Thus  she  passed  under  the 

must  help  me  if  you  stay.”  ing-glass ;  prosily,  as  the  woman  who  level  boughs. 

“  Well,  my  hat  is  gone,  however,”  owed  him  twopence.  ’The  performer  seemed  quite  at  home 

continued  the  younger.  “  It  went  over  'They  placed  the  calf  beside  its  anywhere  between  a  horse’s  head 

the  hedge,  I  think.  'The  idea  of  such  mother  again,  took  up  the  lantern,  and  and  its  tail,  and  the  necessity  for  this 

a  slight  wind  catching  it.”  went  out,  the  light  sinking  down  the  abnormal  attitude  having  ceased  with 

The  cow  standing  erect  was  of  the  hill  till  it  was  no  more  than  a  nebula,  the  passage  of  the  plantation,  she 

Devon  breed,  and  was  encased  in  a  Gabriel  Oak  returned  to  his  flock.  began  to  adopt  another,  even  more 

tight  warm  hide  of  rich  Indian  red,  as  obviously  convenient  than  the  first, 

absolutely  uniform  from  eyes  to  tail  as  chapter  hi.  a  girl  on  horse-  She  had  no  side-saddle,  and  it  was 

if  the  animal  had  been  dipped  in  a  dye  back:  conversation.  very  apparent  that  a  firm  seat  upon 

of  that  color,  her  long  back  being  the  smooth  leather  beneath  her  was 

mathematically  level.  'The  other  was  The  sluggish  day  began  to  break,  unattainable  sideways.  Springing  to 

^tted,  gray  and  white.  Beside  her  Even  its  position  terrestrially  is  one  her  accustomed  perpendicnilar  like  a 

Oak  now  noticed  a  little  calf  about  a  of  the  elements  of  a  new  interest,  and  bowed  sapling,  and  satisfying  herself 
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that  nobody  was  in  sight,  she  seated 
herself  in  the  manner  demanded  by 
the  saddle,  though  hardly  expected  of 
the  woman,  and  trotted  off  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Tewnell  Mill. 

Oak  was  amused,  perhaps  a  little 
astonished,  and,  hanging  up  the  hat 
in  his  hut,  went  again  among  his 
ewes.  An  hour  passed,  the  girl  re¬ 
turned,  properly  seated  now,  with  a 
bag  of  bran  in  front  of  her.  On 
nearing  the  cattle-shed  she  was  met 
by  a  boy  bringing  a  milking-pail,  who 
held  the  reins  of  the  pony  whilst 
she  slid  off.  The  boy  led  away  the 
horse,  leaving  the  pail  and  the  young 
woman. 

Soon  a  soft  spirt,  alternating  with 
a  loud  spirt,  came  in  regular  suc¬ 
cession  from  within  the  shed.  They 
were  the  sounds  of  a  person  milking 
a  cow.  Gabriel  took  the  lost  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  waited  beside  the  path 
she  would  lollow  in  leaving  the  hill. 

She  came,  the  pail  in  one  hand, 
hanging  against  her  knee.  The  left 
arm  was  extended  as  a  balance,  enough 
of  it  being  shown  bare  to  make  Oak 
wish  that  the  event  had  hapi)ened 
in  summer,  when  the  whole  would 
have  been  revealed.  There  was  a 
bright  air  and  manner  about  her  now, 
by  which  she  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  desirability  of  her  existence  could 
not  be  questioned ;  and  this  rather 
saucy  assumption  failed  in  being 
offensive,  because  a  beholder  felt  it  to 
be,  upon  the  whole,  true.  Like  ex¬ 
ceptional  emphasis  in  the  tone  of  a 
genius,  that  which  would  have  made 
mediocrity  ridiculous  was  an  addition 
to  recognized  power.  It  was  with 
some  surprise  tliat  she  saw  Gabriel’s 
face  rising  like  the  muon,  behind  the 
hedge. 

l^e  adjustment  of  the  farmer’s  hazy 
conceptions  of  her  charms  to  the 
portrait  of  herself  she  now  presented 
nim  with,  was  less  a  diminution  than 
a  difference.  The  starting-point  se¬ 
lected  by  the  judgment  was  her  height. 
She  seemed  tall,  but  the  pail  was  a 
■mall  one,  and  the  hedge  diminutive; 
hence,  making  allowance  for  error  by 
comparison  with  these,  she  could 
have  been  not  above  the  height  to 
be  chosen  by  women  as  best.  All 
features  of  consequence  were  severe 
and  regular.  It  may  have  been 
observed  by  persons  who  go  about  the 
■hires  with  eyes  for  beauty,  that  in 
Englishwomen  a  classically  formed 
&ce  is  seldom  found  to  be  united  with 
a  figure  of  the  same  pattern,  the  highly- 
finished  features  being  generally 
too  large  for  the  remainder  of  the 
frame ;  that  a  graceful  and  proportion¬ 
ate  figure  of  mght  beads  usually  goes 
off  into  random  facial  curves.  With¬ 
out  throwing  a  Nymphean  tissue  over 
a  milkmaid,  it  must  be  said  that  here 
criticism  checked  itself  in  examining 
details  to  return  to  where  it  began, 
and  looked  at  her  proportions  wiui  a 
long  consciousness  of  pleasure.  From 
the  contours  of  her  figure  in  its  upper 
part,  the  must  have  had  a  beautiful 


neck  and  shoulders;  but  it  may 
be  stated  that  since  her  infancy 
nobody  had  ever  seen  them.  Had 
she  been  put  into  a  low  dress  she 
would  have  run  and  thrust  her  head 
into  a  bush.  Yet  she  was  not  a  shy 
girl  by  any  means;  it  was  merely  her 
instinct  to  draw  the  line  dividing 
the  seen  from  the  unseen  higher  than 
th^  do  it  in  towns. 

That  the  girl’s  thoughts  hovered 
about  her  face  and  form  as  soon  as 
she  caught  Oak’s  eyes  conning  the 
same  page  was  natural,  and  almost 
certain.  The  self-consciousness  shown 
would  have  been  vanity  if  a  little 
more  pronounced,  dignity  if  a  little 
less.  Kays  of  male  vision  seem 
to  have  a  tickling  effect  upon  virgin 
faces  in  rural  districts ;  she  hastily 
brushed  hers  with  her  hand,  as  if 
Gabriel  had  been  irritating  its  pink 
surface  with  a  long  straw,  and  the  free 
air  of  her  previous  movements  was 
reduced  at  the  same  time  to  a  chast¬ 
ened  phase  of  itself.  Yet  it  was  the 
man  who  blushed,  the  maid  not  at 
all. 

“  I  found  a  hat,”  said  Oak. 

“  It  is  mine,”  said  she,  and  from 
a  sense  of  proportion,  kept  down 
to  a  small  smile  an  inclination  to 
laugh  distinctly ;  ”  it  flew  away  last 
night.” 

“  One  o’clock  this  morning  ?  ” 

“Well  —  it  was.”  She  was  sur¬ 
prised.  “  How  did  you  know  ?  ”  she 
said. 

“  I  was  here.” 

“You  are  Farmer  Oak,  are  you 
not  ?  ” 

“That  or  thereabouts.  I’m  lately 
come  to  this  place.” 

“A  large  farm?”  she  inquired, 
casting  her  eyes  around,  and  swing¬ 
ing  back  her  hair,  which  was  black  in 
the  shaded  hollows  of  its  mass ;  but  it 
being  now  an  hour  past  sunrise,  the 
rays  touched  its  prominent  curves  with 
a  color  of  their  own. 

“No;  not  large.  About  a  hun¬ 
dred.”  (In  speaking  of  farms  the 
wonl  “acres”  is  omitted  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  by  analogy  with  such  old  expres¬ 
sions  as  “  a  stag  of  ten.”) 

“  I  wanted  my  hat  this  morning,” 
she  went  on.  “  I  had  to  ride  to  Tew¬ 
nell  Mill.” 

“Yes,  you  had.” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  you.” 

“  Where  ?  ”  she  inquired,  a  misgiv¬ 
ing  bringing  every  muscle  of  her  linea¬ 
ments  and  frame  to  a  standstill. 

“  Here  —  going  through  the  planta¬ 
tion,  and  all  down  the  hill,”  said 
Farmer  Oak,  with  an  aspect  exces¬ 
sively  knowing  with  regard  to  some 
matter  in  his  mind,  as  he  gazed  at  a 
remote  point  in  the  direction  named, 
and  then  turned  back  to  meet  his  col- 
loquist’s  eyes. 

A  perception  caused  him  to  with¬ 
draw  his  own  from  hers  as  suddenly 
as  if  he  had  been  caught  in  a  theft. 
Recollection  of  the  strange  antics  she 
bad  indulged  in  when  passing  through 
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the  trees,  was  succeeded  in  the  girl 
by  a  nettled  palpitation,  and  that  by 
a  hot  face.  It  was  a  time  to  see 
a  woman  redden  who  was  not  given 
to  reddening  as  a  rule;  not  a  point 
in  the  milkmaid  but  was  of  the  deep¬ 
est  rose-color.  From  the  Maiden’s 
Hlush,  through  all  varieties  of  the 
Provence  down  to  the  Crimson  Tus¬ 
cany,  the  countenance  of  Oak’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  quickly  graduated;  where¬ 
upon  he,  in  considerateness,  had 
turned  away  his  head. 

The  sympathetic  man  still  looked 
the  other  way,  and  wondered  when 
she  would  recover  whiteness  sulReient 
to  justify  him  in  facing  her  again. 
He  heard  what  seemed  to  be  the  flit¬ 
ting  of  a  dead  leaf  upon  the  breeze, 
and  looked.  She  had  gone  away. 

With  an  air  between  that  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy,  Gabriel  returned  to  his 
work. 

Five  mornings  and  evenings  passed. 
The  young  woman  came  regularly 
to  milk  the  healthy  cow  or  to  attend 
to  the  sick  one,  but  never  allowed 
her  vision  to  stray  in  the  direction 
of  Oak’s  person.  His  want  of  tact 
had  deeply  offended  her  —  not  by 
seeing  what  he  could  not  help,  but 
by  letting  her  know  that  he  had  seen 
it.  For,  as  without  law  there  is  no 
sin,  without  eyes  there  is  no  inde¬ 
corum  ;  and  she  appeared  to  feel  that 
Gabriel’s  espial  had  made  her  an 
indecorous  woman  without  her  own 
connivance.  It  was  food  for  great 
regret  with  him ;  it  was  also  a  contre¬ 
temps  which  touched  into  life  a  hatent 
heat  he  had  experienced  in  that  di¬ 
rection. 

The  acquaintanceship  might,  how¬ 
ever,  have  ended  in  a  slow  forgetting, 
but  for  an  incident  which  occurred  at 
the  end  of  the  same  week.  One 
afternoon  it  began  to  freeze,  and  the 
frost  increased  with  evening,  which 
drew  on  like  a  stealthy  tightening  of 
bonds.  It  was  a  time  when  in  cot¬ 
tages  the  breath  of  the  sleepers  freezes 
to  the  sheets,  when  round  the  drawing¬ 
room  fire  of  a  thick-walled  mansion 
the  sitters’  backs  are  cold  even  whilst 
their  faces  are  all  aglow.  Many  a 
small  bird  went  to  bed  suppericss  that 
night  among  the  bare  boughs. 

As  the  milking-hour  drew  near.  Oak 
kept  his  usual  watch  upon  the  cow¬ 
shed.  At  last  he  felt  cold,  and  shak¬ 
ing  an  extra  quantity  of  bedding 
round  the  yeaning  ewes,  he  entered 
the  hut  and  heaped  more  fuel  upon 
the  stove.  The  wind  came  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  door,  to  prevent  which 
Oak  wheeled  the  cot  round  a  little 
more  to  the  south.  Then  the  wind 
spouted  in  at  a  ventilating  hole  —  of 
which  there  was  one  on  each  side  of 
the  hut. 

Gabriel  bad  always  known  that  when 
the  fire  was  lighted  and  the  door 
closed,  one  of  these  must  be  kept  open 
—  that  chosen  being  always  on  the 
side  away  from  the  wind.  Closing 
the  sli<le  to  windward,  he  turned  to 
open  the  other;  on  second  thoughts. 
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the  farmer  considered  he  would  first  sit 
down,  leaving  both  closed  for  a  minute 
or  two,  till  the  tem])erature  of  the  hut 
was  a  little  raised.  He  sat  down. 

His  head  began  to  ache  in  an  un¬ 
wonted  manner,  and,  fancying  himself 
weary  by  reason  of  the  broken  rests 
of  the  preceding  nights.  Oak  decided 
to  get  up,  oi>en  the  slide,  and  then 
allow  himself  to  fall  asleep.  He  fell 
asleep  without  having  performed  the 
necessary  preliminary. 

How  long  he  remained  unconscious 
Gabriel  never  knew.  During  the  first 
stages  of  his  return  to  perception 
peculiar  deeds  seemed  to  be  in  course 
of  enactment.  His  dog  was  howling, 
his  head  was  achin"  fearfully — some¬ 
body  was  pulling  him  about,  hands 
were  loosening  his  neckerchief. 

On  opening  his  eyes,  he  found  that 
evening  had  sunk  to  dusk,  in  a  strange 
manner  of  une.\pectedness.  The 
young  girl  with  the  remarkably  pleas¬ 
ant  lips  and  white  teeth  was  beside 
him.  More  than  this  —  astonishingly 
more  —  his  head  was  upon  her  lap, 
his  face  and  neck  were  disagreeably 
wet,  and  her  fingers  were  unbuttoning 
his  collar. 

“Whatever  is  the  matter?”  said 
Oak,  vacantly. 

she  seemed  to  experience  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  mirth,  but  of  too  insignificant 
a  kind  to  start  the  capacity  of  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

“  Nothing  now,”  she  answered, 
“since  you  .are  not  dead.  It  was  a 
wonder  you  were  not  suffocated  in  this 
hut  of  yours.” 

“  Ah,  the  hut,”  murmured  Gabriel. 
“I  gave  ten  pounds  for  that  hut. 
But  I’ll  sell  it,  and  sit  under  thatched 
hurdles  as  they'  did  in  old  times,  and 
curl  up  to  sleep  in  a  lock  of  straw  I 
It  played  me  nearly  the  same  trick 
the  other  day  1  ”  Gabriel,  by  way  of 
emphasis,  brought  down  his  fast  upon 
the  frozen  ground. 

“  It  was  not  exactly  the  fault  of  the 
hut,”  she  observed,  speaking  in  a 
tone  which  showed  her  to  1^  that 
novelty  among  women  —  one  who 
finished  a  thought  before  beginning 
the  sentence  which  was  to  convey  it. 
“  You  should,  I  think,  have  considered, 
and  not  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
leave  the  slides  closed.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  I  should,”  said 
Oak,  absently.  He  was  endeavoring 
to  catch  and  appreciate  the  sensation 
of  being  thus  with  her  —  his  head 
upon  her  dress  —  before  the  event 
pissed  on  into  the  heap  of  bygone 
things.  He  wished  she  knew  his  im- 
nressions ;  but  he  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  carrying  an  odor  in 
a  net  as  of  attempting  to  convey  the 
intangibilities  of  his  feeling  in  the 
coarse  meshes  of  language.  So  he  re¬ 
mained  silent. 

She  made  him  sit  up,  and  then 
Oak  began  wiping  his  face  and  shak¬ 
ing  himself  like  a  Samson.  “  How 
can  I  th.ank  ye?”  he  said  at  last, 
gratefully,  some  of  the  natural  rusty 
red  having  returned  to  his  face. 
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”  Oh,  never  mind  that,”  said  the 
girl,  smiling,  and  allowing  her  smile  to 
hold  good  for  Gabriel’s  next  remark, 
whatever  that  might  prove  to  be. 

“  How  did  you  find  me  ?  ” 

“  I  heard  your  dog  howling  and 
scratching  at  the  door  of  the  hut 
when  1  came  to  the  milking  (it  was  so 
lucky,  Daisy’s  milking  is  almost  over 
for  the  season,  and  I  shall  not  come 
here  after  this  week  or  the  next). 
The  dog  saw  me  and  jumped  over 
to  me,  and  laid  hold  of  my  dress.  I 
came  across  and  looked  round  the  hut 
the  very  first  thing  to  see  if  the  slides 
were  closed.  My  uncle  has  a  hut 
like  this  one,  and  1  have  heard  him 
tell  his  shepherd  not  to  go  to  sleep 
without  leaving  a  slide  open.  I  opened 
the  door,  and  there  you  were  like 
dead.  I  threw  the  milk  over  you,  as 
there  was  no  water,  forgetting  it  was 
warm  and  no  use.” 

“  I  wonder  if  I  should  have  died  ?  ” 
Gabriel  said,  in  a  low  voice,  which 
was  rather  meant  to  travel  back  to 
himself  than  on  to  her. 

“  Oh,  no,”  the  girl  replied.  She 
seemed  to  prefer  a  less  tragic  proba¬ 
bility  ;  to  have  saved  a  man  from  death 
involved  talk  that  should  harmonize 
with  the  dignity  of  such  a  deed  — 
and  she  shunned  it. 

“  1  believe  you  saved  my  life.  Miss 
—  I  don’t  know  your  name.  I  know 
your  aunt’s,  but  not  yours.” 

“  I  would  just  as  soon  not  tell  it  — 
rather  not.  There  is  no  reason  either 
why  I  should,  as  you  probably  will 
never  have  much  to  do  with  me.” 

“Still,  I  should  like  to  know.” 

“  Y’ou  can  inejuire  at  my  aunt’s  — 
she  will  tell  you.” 

“My  name  is  Gabriel  Oak.” 

“  And  mine  isn’t.  You  seem  fond 
of  yours  in  speaking  it  so  decisively, 
Gabriel  Oak.” 

“  You  see  it  is  the  only  one  I  shall 
ever  have,  and  I  must  make  the  most 
of  it.” 

“  I  always  think  mine  sounds  odd 
and  disagreeable.” 

“  I  should  think  you  might  soon  get 
a  new  one." 

“Mercy  —  how  many  opinions  you 
keep  about  you  concerning  other  peo¬ 
ple,  Gabriel  Oak.” 

“Well,  miss  — excuse  the  words  — 
I  thought  you  would  like  them.  But 
I  can’t  match  you,  I  know,  in  map¬ 
ping  out  my  mind  upon  my  tongue, 
as  1  may  say.  I  never  was  very  clever 
in  my  inside.  But  I  thank  you. 
Come,  give  me  your  hand  I  ” 

She  nesitateu,  somewhat  discon¬ 
certed  at  Oak’s  old-fashioned  earnest 
conclusion  to  a  dialogue  lightly  car¬ 
ried  on.  “  Very  well,”  she  said,  and 
gave  him  her  hand,  compressing  her 
lips  to  a  demure  impassivity.  He  held 
it  but  an  instant,  and  in  his  fear  of 
being  too  demonstrative,  swerved  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  touching  her 
fingers  with  the  lightness  of  a  small- 
hearted  person. 

“  I  am  sorry,”  he  said,  the  instant 
after,  regretfully. 


“  What  for  ?  ” 

“  Letting  your  hand  go  so  quickly." 

“  You  may  have  me  again  if  you 
like;  there  it  is.”  She  gave  him  her 
hand  again. 

Oak  held  it  longer  this  time  —  in¬ 
deed,  curiously  long.  “  How  soft  it 
is  —  being  winter-time,  too  —  not 
chapped  or  rough,  or  anything  1  ”  he 
said. 

“There  —  that’s  long  enough,”  she 
said,  though  without  pulling  it  away. 
“  But  I  suppose  you  are  thinking  you 
would  like  to  kiss  it?  You  may  if 
you  want  to.” 

“  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  any  such 
thing,”  Siiid  Gabriel,  simply;  “but 
I  will  ”  — 

“  That  yon  won’t !  ”  She  snatched 
back  her  hand. 

Gabriel  felt  himself  guilU'  of  another 
want  of  tact.  • 

“  Now  find  out  my  name,”  she  said 
teasingly;  and  withdrew. 

(To  b*  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER  XI.  RAISED  FROM  THE 
RANKS. 

“  How  are  you,  William  Brown  ?  ” 
inquired  a  hearty  voice  of  the  young 
sergeant  as  he  walked  rather  discon¬ 
solately  about  the  streets  of  Calcutta 
during  the  inexplicable  postj^nement 
of  his  hopes  of  promotion.  The  next 
moment  the  young  man’s  right  hand 
was  held  in  a  grip  of  iron,  while  two 
kind,  honest  blue  eyes  looked  out 
from  a  rugged  old  face  at  him. 

“  You  must  come  and  eat  a  haggis 
with  me,  if  you  are  off  duty,”  said  me 
Scotch  merchant  whose  aci^uaiutance 
he  had  made  on  board  the  Tanjore. 
“  I  see  that  you  have  risen  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant ;  and  it  is  a  grand  credit 
to  you  in  these  times,  unless  ye  had 
some  interest  in  the  regiment,  the 
which  I  mind  me  now  was  the  case 
through  that  minister  boddy  who  came 
on  hoard  with  your  mother.  Poor  las¬ 
sie,  her  face  reminded  me  of  my  sis¬ 
ter’s  when  she  lie  down  so  pale  and 
fainted.  Mayhap,  lad,  it  was  that 
which  first  drew  me  on  to  take  a  fancy 
to  ye.” 

William  Brown,  though  dispirited 
enough,  was  glad  to  meet  the  merchant, 
because,  when  we  are  dejected  and  out 
of  conceit  with  ourselves,  any  kind 
voice  is  welcome,  and  his  was  of  the 
kindest.  He  went  home  with  the  mer¬ 
chant  too,  and  found  a  plentiful  lunch 
or  tiffin,  the  name  by  which  Mr. 
Brown  disguised  an  early  dinner, 
spread  out.  Very  curious  and  char¬ 
acteristic  was  the  half-concealed  sense 
of  degradation  which  the  well-to-do 
merchant  felt  at  asking  a  common 
soldier  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
him,  and  he  scrupulously  called  him 
“  sergeant,”  and  spoke  to  him  with 
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an  awkwardly  assumed  air  of  patron¬ 
age  before  t5ie  well-to-do  clerks  who 
boarded  with  him.  Had  William 
Brown  worn  gold  lace  instead  of  j 
worsted,  the  merchant  would  have  ' 
been  conscious  of  some  inferiority,  mil-  ! 
itarj'  officers  being  really  the  princes  I 
of  all  countries,  and  common  soldiers  i 
the  Pariahs  of  every  people.  | 

Young  Brown,  however,  possessed  ; 
the  inviduable  mental  armor  of  what  is  j 
called  “  a  thick  skin.”  He  was  by  no  ' 
means  sensitive  or  prickly-minded,  j 
robably  because  he  was  in  robust  | 
ealth,  and  too  honestly  occupied  with  i 
the  business  of  life  to  be  self-conscious,  i 
The  Scottish  merchant’s  dinner  was 
excellent,  and  cooked  by  a  Scotch  cook,  ! 
with  as  much  Scotch  material  as  pos-  I 
sible.  I 

There  wm  dried  salmon  and  had-  | 
dock,  potted  game,  shortbread  and  ' 
marmalade,  all  from  the  Land  of  Cakes,  | 
with  amber  ale  of  potent  strength,  and  | 
some  extremely  fragrant  whiskey,  all  | 
of  which  things  form  refreshing  diet  in  | 
hot  countries.  | 

“  I’ll  not  ask  ye  to  tak’  ony  spirits,  | 
Mr.  Broon,”  said  the  owner  of  these  i 
good  things,  helping  himself,  “  because  ^ 
whiskey  is  not  good  for  the  young ;  but 
I’ll  aye  drink  vour  health  and  success 
to  you ;  ”  and  he  helped  himself. 

The  merchant  spoke  in  that  pleas¬ 
ant  and  kindly  Scotch  accent  which 
was  probably  as  deeply  impressed  up¬ 
on  his  mind  as  on  his  tongue,  and 
which  few  have  heard  often  without 
finding  that  their  hearts  warmed  to  it 
as  a  Highlander’s  beneath  the  tartan. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  convey  any  idea 
of  it  by  the  incorrect  spelling  of  Eng¬ 
lish  words  as  it  would  be  to  make  roses 
out  of  heather-bloom  by  the  use  of 
coarse  paint 

To  the  present  writer  it  has  rep¬ 
resented  so  much  that  is  great  and 
good  in  human  nature  that  he  can 
seldom  listen  to  it  without  that  emo¬ 
tion  which  is  made  up  equally  of 
memory  and  hope.  It  reminds  him  of 
the  many  honest  lips  from  which  it 
came,  and  seems  to  convey  the  proph¬ 
ecy  that  he  may  yet  make  another  j 
friend.  | 

The  taste  of  his  native  liquor  seemed 
to  open  Mr.  Brown’s  heart,  and  pres¬ 
ently  afterwards  he  said,  “  I’ve  oeen  ' 
thinking,  sergeant,  that  ye’ll  not  like 
to  remain  forever  with  a  red  coat  upon 
your  back  and  a  musket  on  your  arm ; 
so  if  you  would  wish  to  enter  my  of¬ 
fice,  I’ll  see  about  buying  your  dis¬ 
charge  one  of  these  days.  I  can  give 
you  a  hundred  pound  a  year,  your 
board  and  house-room,  for  a  moderate 
amount  of  work  daily.” 

”  'Thank  you,  sir,’’  replied  the  sol-  j 
dier  straightforwardly,  “  but  I  like  the 
army  better  than  any  other  calling, 
and  my  superiors  have  promised  to  do  I 
their  best  to  get  me  a  commission.”  I 
The  sergeant’s  hopes  had  revived  af-  { 
ter  a  good  dinner,  and  he  was  now 
disposed  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view 
of  his  prospects  than  he  had  done  an 
hoiur  or  two  before. 


“Whew I”  exclaimed  Mr.  Brown, 
making  a  whistling  sound  peculiarly 
Scotch,  and  feeling  an  enormous  in¬ 
crease  of  respect  for  his  guest.  “  So 
ou  have  distinguished  yourself  as 
ighly  as  that,  have  you,  my  lad  ? 
How  comes  it  then  that  ye  have  not 
got  your  commission  already  'i  It  is 
getting  a  long  while  now  since  the  last 
battle  was  fought,  and  I  imagine  ye’ll 
not  get  your  commission  out  of  the 
parade  ground.” 

The  sergeant  then  told  his  host  as 
much  as  he  knew  of  the  obstacles 
which  had  arisen  in  his  way  to  ad¬ 
vancement.  He  did  not  know  much  ; 
but  he  was  aware  that  General  Violet 
and  Colonel  Oakes  had  both  recom¬ 
mended  him,  also  that  the  officers  of 
his  regiment  had  sent  in  a  round-robin 
in  his  favor  to  headquarters,  and  that 
nothing  had  come  of  it.  Moreover  for 
the  last  few  days  Colonel  Oakes  had 
plainly  avoided  the  subject,  though 
formerly  he  had  been  very  ready  to 
talk  of  it,  and  had  tried  in  various 
rough,  good-natured  ways  to  make  up 
for  his  disappointment. 

Mr.  Brown  listened  very  attentively 
to  all  he  said,  and  then  answered, 
slowly  stroking  his  chin,  “  I  am  think¬ 
ing  that  you  have  no  friend  at  court, 
Mr.  Brown,  and  that  the  true  hitch 
lies  there.  Tell  me  now,  do  ye  mind 
that  ye  ever  offended  any  one,  who 
could  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel,  and 
prevent  it  turning  round?  I’ve  ofl- 
>  times  heard  of  such  mishaps.” 

The  sergeant  declared  that  he  had 
I  never  consciously  given  offence  to  any 
one ;  that  he  had  been  upon  active 
service,  all  through  the  mutiny,  and 
that  he  was  well  considered  by  all  his 
superiors,  without  exception. 

“  Still  ye  might  like  enough  be  hated 
by  some  of  the  officials  without  know¬ 
ing  it,  though  if  ye  have  been  kept 
out  of  their  way,  that  can  scarcely  be. 
I  apprehend,  therefore,  Mr.  Brown, 
that  it  is  pure  wrongheadedness  on 
their  pairt.  But  are  ye  quite  sure  o’ 
the  general  and  the  colonel  ?  They 
are,  I  am  free  to  acknowledge,  brave 
and  good  men,  but  in  these  matters  ye 
will  learn,  if  you  live,  that  folks  are 
not  over  trustworthy.” 

Tlie  sergeant  readily  answered  for 
both  these  officers,  and  then  a  queer 
sort  of  smile  broke  over  the  Scotch 
merchant’s  face. 

“  Well,”  he  observed  dryly,  “  maybe 
I  may  be  able  to  serve  you  better  than 
a  bigger  man.  I  am  tendering  for  a 
contract  for  military  saddles,  and  I 
have  to  see  Mr.  Toll  Bodger,  the  store- 
master,  about  it  no  further  off  than  to¬ 
morrow.  He  is  related  somehow  to 
Sir  Ajax,  who  has  all  British  India 
under  his  thumb,  and  is  as  strong, 
through  his  connections,  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General’s  Council,  as  he  is  in 
his  proper  department.  I’ll  make  you 
no  promises,”  added  the  merchant, 
“  but  if  it’s  true  that  you  haven’t  given 
any  personal  cause  of  affront  to  the 
Berger  family  or  their  friends,  I  can 
see  a  short  way  to  your  epaulettes  — 
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though  you  might  do  better,  laddie, 
you  might  do  better  if  you  would  put 
a  pen  behind  your  car,  as  I  have 
done.” 

Young  Brown  then  returned  to  b.ar- 
racks,  thinking  very  little  more  of  the 
merchant  or  his  conversation.  He 
had  that  easy'  creed  which  conies  of 
sound  sleep  and  a  good  digestion.  The 
world  was  pleasant  to  him  :  every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  him  well  as  it  was, 
and  likely  to  become  still  better. 
'There  was  nothing  morbid  —  nothing 
of  what  soldiers  call  the  “  cocktail,” 
about  him.  Certainly  his  ambition 
and  self-esteem  had  been  aroused  bv 
the  chance  of  promotion  so  far  beyond 
every  reasonable  expectation  he  could 
have  formed  on  enlisting.  He  had 
thought  of  what  the  curate  would  say 
at  home  there  at  Wakefield-in-the- 
Marsh,  and  how  his  mother’s  fond  eves 
would  kindle,  and  how  erect  his  father 
would  stand  when  they  silently  shook 
hands  next  time.  And  then  he  thought 
of  what  he  would  and  could  do  for  his 
brothers  Jack  and  Gill,  and  Tom  and 
Harry.  It  was  an  honest  trait  in  the 
young  fellow’s  character,  that  his  day¬ 
dream  had  not  spoiled  him,  and  that 
even  when  indulging  it  he  never 
thought  of  denying  his  humble  origin, 
or  casting  off  any  one  of  his  poor 
peasant  kinsfolk  in  the  far  Oxford¬ 
shire  village  away  in  the  homeland, 
but  that  all  his  schemes  of  future  hap¬ 
piness  centred  there.  Even  Susan 
Jincks  was  not  forgotten,  though  he 
often  wondered  how  little  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  her  seemed  to  move  him. 
He  recollected  his  child  sweetheart 
indeed  very  much  as  a  pretty  picture 
he  had  seen  long  ago,  iterhaps  in 
another  state  of  existence.  His  own 
identity  with  the  village  boy  of  three 
years  before  was  not  quite  clear  to 
him. 

He  was  sitting  alone  in  his  barrack- 
room  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
after  he  had  dined  with  the  Scotch 
merchant,  and  admiring  the  solemn 
beauty'  of  an  Indian  night,  with  its 
large  moon  and  stars  looking  so  near 
and  familiar,  when  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Lord  Kinsgear  faintly  calling  to 
him  from  an  open  window. 

Hastening  to  his  captain’s  quarters 
in  reply  to  tliis  summons,  he  found  the 
marquis  propped  up  by  cushions,  as  he 
had  been  ever  since  that  day  when  the 
sergeant  had  carried  him  at  risk  of  his 
life  from  under  the  Indian  fire.  His 
lordship  did  not  seem  to  gain  strength. 
The  surgeons  said  he  was  a  sicklv  pa¬ 
tient  ;  that  he  liad  inherited  a  bad  con¬ 
stitution,  and  that  be  had  not  enough 
vitality  to  heal  his  wounds. 

“  Brown,”  said  the  marquis  feebly, 
for  he  bad  latterly  accustomed  himself 
to  break  down  all  social  distinctions 
between  them  when  they  were  alone, 
“  you  saved  my  life  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  try  and 
lessen  your  sorrow  now.  Prepare 
yourself,  my  poor  fellow,  for  bad  news.” 

“  I  must  bear  it,  my  lord,  whatever 
it  be,”  returned  the  soldier,  looking 
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very  straight  and  stalwart  as  he  stood 
upright,  and  prepared  for  evil  fortune 
as  firmly  as  he  would  have  confronted 
an  armed  enemy  ;  for  he  had  not  yet 
learned  what  terrible  weapons  there 
are  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  and  had 
never  once  heard  the  fall  of  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  from  heaven.  He  heard  it  then 
for  the  first  time. 

“  Why  do  you  say  ‘  my  lord  ’  ?  ”  | 
asked  the  sick  man,  with  affectionate 
petulance.  “  Come  here  ;  let  me  have 
you  near  me  while  you  suffer.  Per¬ 
haps  1  may  find  an  antidote,  though  I 
must  give  you  poison,  poor  fellow.”  | 

The  marquis  fell  back  exhausted  on  , 
his  pillow,  and  closed  his  eyes  before 
he  resumed.  “  On  my  desk  there,  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  you  will 
find  two  letters.  The  one  came  by  the 
Knglish  mail  to-day,  under  my  father’s 
cover.  It  is  from  Jlr.  Mowledy,  the 
clergyman  of  Wakefield.  lie  has  also 
been  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me,  beg¬ 
ging  that  I  would  prepare  you  for 
the  contents  of  his  letter,  which  is, 
you  see,  bordered  with  black.  lie 
must  be  a  Christian  gentleman,  that 
country'  parson,  and  he  is  a  good 
friend  of  yours.  Brown. 

“  The  other  letter,”  added  Lord 
Kinsgear  after  a  p.ause,  which  showed 
how  painful  a  labor  it  was  for  him  to 
speak,  “  was  brought  only  ten  minutes 
ago.  I  see  it  is  otlicial,  and  must  bring 
you  good  tidings,  though  it  was  sent 
with  ‘  Mr.  Brown’s  compliments,’ 
which  I  do  not  quite  understand.  You 
recollect  the  old  Scotch  contractor  ' 
who  came  out  with  us,  and  hated  me 
for  being  a  marquis  ?  ”  The  wounded 
nobleman  smiled  sadly,  and  took  the 
sergeant’s  hand  in  his,  as  if  to  keep 
him  from  the  momentous  news  which 
awaited  him,  a  few  minutes  longer. 
He  even  ^azed  up  into  his  face  with 
some  anxiety,  and  as  he  did  so  the  one 
young  man  looked  like  the  pale  and 
wasted  reflection  of  the  other,  seen 
through  some  distorting  glass,  which 
marred  its  attitude  and  fair  propor¬ 
tions. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the 
sergeant  was  calm-minded  and  stout¬ 
hearted  enough  to  meet  his  sorrow 
steadily,  “  Read  your  letters  now. 
Brown,”  he  said  ;  “  but  take  the  black- 
bordered  one  fir.st,  and  let  me  hold  the 
other  for  you  till  you  have  read  the 
worst.” 

Then  side  by  side,  descending  upon 
him  from  on  high  together,  came,  as 
they  always  come,  suddenly,  wonder¬ 
fully,  and  without  warning,  the  su¬ 
preme  joy  and  sorrow  of  his  life.  In 
a  few  short  moments  he  had  learned 
from  a  scrap  of  paper  that  his  whole 
family  had  Mne  down  to  their  death 
at  sea  in  a  ^ip  of  which  he  had  never 
so  much  as  heard  before.  There  was 
the  paper  in  his  hand,  quite  mute  and 
silent,  yet  so  big  with  news.  It  had 
been  pricked  all  over  with  holes,  and 
fumigated  till  the  writing  on  it  was 
almost  unintelligible,  lest  it  should  be 
a  messenger  of  evil,  and  yet  it  had 
stricken  him  to  the  heart. 


As  the  young  man  stood,  appalled 
and  stunned  by  the  tremendous  blow 
which  had  smitten  him,  he  felt  the 
soft  frail  fingers  of  the  m.arquis  close 
gently  on  his  own.  “  Read  tne  other 
letter  now.  Brown,  pray.  Read  it  at 
once,  for  my  sake.” 

Stirgeant  Brown  took  the  oflici.al  en¬ 
velope  mechanically  in  his  hand,  broke 
the  great  seal  of  it,  and  took  some¬ 
thing  out.  He  could  not  see  what  it 
was,  and  held  the  envelope  with  its 
contents  before  him,  one  in  his  right 
hand,  the  other  in  his  left,  as  though 
he  offered  them  for  Lord  Kinsgear’s 
inspection,  with  military  stiffness.  He 
evidently  did  not  know  what  they 
were,  and  till  his  thoughts  were  far 
awjiy  in  his  mother’s  grave,  where  the 
willows  wept  in  the  quiet  church-yard, 
and  beneath  the  troubled  waves  of 
Mona,  where  the  Royal  Oak  and  her 
living  freight  of  human  souls  went 
down. 

Fortunately  he  was  a  very  young 
man.  He  was  not  yet  seared  by  mis¬ 
fortune,  that  so  scars  and  dilapidates 
body  and  mind,  shattering  them  with 
(  each  successive  stroke.  The  fountain 
I  of  his  tears  was  not  yet  dried  up,  and 
the  Lethean  waters,  which  wash  away 
so  much  of  our  early  anguish,  came  to 
his  relief.  Two  large  drops,  great  as 
storm  rain,  coursed  each  other  slowly 
down  his  ghostly  cheeks,  and  fell  with 
a  dull  sound  upon  the  floor. 

“  Cry,  Brown,  and  sit  down  here 
beside  me,”  said  the  young  lord,  with 
brotherly  tenderness.  “  You  need  not 
go  aw.ay,  for  we  are  comrades  now. 
That  dispatch  announces  that  you 
have  been  appointed  a  cornet  in  the 
I  1st  Lancers,  and  to-morrow  you  are  to 
have  the  Victoria  Cross.” 

CUAPTKR  XII.  RACE. 

William  Brown  felt  much  more 
at  large  and  at  his  ease  in  his  new 
position.  He  took  to  it  naturally, 
much  as  a  duck  takes  to  water,  though 
bred  in  a  hen-roost,  or  as  a  race-horse 
falls  into  his  stride  at  a  gallop  as 
though  he  had  never  been  forced  to 
trot  uneasily  in  the  shafts  of  a  butcher’s 
cart  or  a  Hansom  cab.  The  lad  had 
the  bearing  and  manners  natural  to  a 
gentleman  —  the  proud  soldierly  head, 
the  upright  mien  and  clearly  cut  feat¬ 
ures,  the  white  shapely  hands  and 
well-defined  nails.  'There  is  as  much 
difference  between  men  as  between 
animals  :  and  in  all  the  inferior  creat¬ 
ures  there  is  a  general  appearance  of 
stumpiness,  coarseness,  and  clumsiness, 
whereas  in  the  king  beasts  all  is  fine, 
cleanly  made,  and  graceful. 

While  these  lines  are  writing  there 
is  a  bird-show  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  the  strong  point  of  the  show  is  a 
collection  of  canaries  comprising  no 
less  than  thirty-five  out  of  seventy- 
seven  of  the  different  classes  into 
which  those  little  birds  may  be  divided 
by  observant  naturalists.  To  one  of 
these  varieties,  the  original  canary  of 
the  Canary  Islands  stands  in  the  same 


relation  as  did  William  to  his  com¬ 
rades  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army ; 
or  as  the  wild  crab-apple  stands  to  the 
finest  fruit  of  the  gardener’s  catalogue. 
The  breeding  even  of  so  small  a  thing 
as  a  canary  is  a  cunning  mystery  ;  and 
the  gradations  arc  infinite,  beginning 
with  the  lizard-coated  songster  of  the 
islands,  and  ending  with  those  costly 
birds  bred  to  the  exact  shade  of  yel¬ 
low,  and  just  marked  with  a  dark 
feather  in  some  appointed  spot  of  head 
or  wing. 

It  takes  many  generations  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  finer  tints  and  markings, 
and  of  course  the  fanciers  sometimes 
try  to  steal  a  march  on  time,  as  an 
enriched  usurer  buys  a  noble  name: 
but  there  is  a  law  of  nature  which  no 
clipping,  drawing,  trimming,  painting, 
or  coloring  of  the  bird’s  plumage  can 
set  aside  ;  and  the  poor  winged  creat¬ 
ure,  however  bedizened  it  may  be,  will 
neither  sing  nor  look  rightly  if  it  is  not 
thorough-bred.  Therefore  the  great 
object  of  the  canary-breeders,  who  are 
a  philosophical  money-making  class 
(at  present  much  unconcerned  with  the 
government  of  this  or  anj'  other  nation) 
is  to  produce  a  bird  of  a  fine  shade 
of  yellow  :  and  it  is  certain  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  actually  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  “  ticked,”  or  marked  either  on 
the  wing  or  on  the  back,  the  breast, 
the  neck,  or  the  top  of  the  head,  as 
desired.  Such  birds  practically  ma^ 
be  bred  to  a  single  feather,  though  it 
is  important  to  note  that  hundreds  of 
eggs  may  have  been  laid  and  hatched 
before  the  exact  plume  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance. 

So  it  matters  little  where  or  when  a 
man  may  have  been  born  ;  he  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  rise  up  to  his  own  level  in 
every  state  of  society  which  the  world 
has  seen  :  not  perhaps  in  name,  but 
in  fact.  Provided  only  he  possesses 
the  rudiments  of  education,  he  will 
come  out  of  any  dark  and  fiery  trial 
whatsoever  into  the  pure  daylight  of 
heaven  the  first  time  he  has  a  chance, 
if  there  is  anything  in  him ;  and  we 
all  have  chances  enough  and  to  spare 
—  some  that  we  spoil,  some  that  we 
lose,  some  that  we  throw  away  dis¬ 
dainfully. 

The  first  steps  on  the  ladder  of  life 
are  always  a  little  difficult  for  a  man 
who  has  to  make  his  own  way  quite 
unaided  up  it.  But  then  aid  so  soon 
comes  to  him  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  if  his  footing  is  firm  and  his 
eye  steady,  so  that  he  does  not  tum¬ 
ble  down  in  the  mud  disgracefully  at 
first  starting.  There  is  a  natural  in¬ 
stinct  among  the  better  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  protect  and  aid  the  young.  A 
bold  honest  lad  wins  friendship  and 
love  without  effort,  and  they  smooth 
many  difficulties  over  which  their  el¬ 
ders  have  to  stumble  painfully  enough. 
Also  the  first  gleam  of  success  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  go  on  increasing  till 
it  becomes  quite  a  halo,  if  not  put  out 
by  any  malevolent  influence,  and  one 
honor  is  always  security  for  more. 

(To  bo  oontinood.) 
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POPE’S  GAME  OF  OMBRE. 

BKlin'da  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites, 

Bums  to  encounter  two  advent’rous  Knights, 

At  Ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom,  — 

And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join, 

Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  Kine. 

Behold,  four  Kings  in  majesty  revered. 

With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard  ; 

And  four  lair  Queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flower, 
Th’  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  power; 

Four  Knaves,  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band. 

Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  their  hand ; 

And  party-colored  troops,  a  shining  train. 

Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care, 

Ixit  Spades  bd  trumps !  she  said,  and  trumps  they  were. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  Matadores, 

In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 


Spadillio  first,  unconquerable  lord  I 

Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 

II. 

As  many  more  Manillio  forced  to  yield. 

And  marched  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field. 

HI. 

Him  Basto  followed ;  but  his  fate  more  hard. 

Gained  but  one  trump  and  one  plebeian  card. 

IV. 

With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years. 

The  hoarv  majesty  of  Spades  appears. 

Puts  fort&  one  manly  leg  to  sight  revealed. 

The  rest  his  many-colored  robe  concealed. 

The  rebel  Knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage. 

Proves  the  just  victim  of  bis  royal  rage. 

Even  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens  o’erthrew, 
And  mowed  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Loo, 

Sad  chance  of  war  I  now  destitute  of  aid. 

Falls,  undistinguished,  by  the  victor  Spade  I 

V. 

Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield  ; 

Now  to  the  Baron  fate  inclines  toe  field. 

His  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invades 
The  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  Spades. 

The  Club’s  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died, 

^ite  of  his  haughty  mien  and  barb’rous  pride ; 

What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head. 

His  giant  limbs,  in  state  unwieldy  spread, 

'That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe. 

And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe  t 

VI. 

The  Baron  now  his  Diamonds  pours  apace; 

The  embroidered  King  who  shows  but  half  his  face, 

VII. 

And  his  refulgent  Queen,  with  powers  combined. 

Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 

Clubs,  Diamonds,  Hearu,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 

With  throngs  promiscuous  strew  the  level  green. 

VIII. 

The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts 

And  wins  (oh  shameful  chance  !)  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 

At  this,  the  blood  the  virgin’s  cheek  forsook, 

A  livid  paleness  spreads  aer  all  her  look ; 

She  sees,  and  trembles  at  the  approaching  ill. 

Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin  and  Codille. 

And  now  (os  oft  in  some  distempered  state) 

On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  general  fate. 


IX. 

An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth ;  the  King  unseen 
Lurked  in  her  hand  and  mourned  bis  captive  Queen ; 

He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace, 

And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  Ace. 

'i'he  nymph,  exulting,  fills  with  shouts  the  sky  ; 

The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 

Rai>e  of  the  Lock. 

Out  of  the  multitudes  who  read  and  admire  the  above 
lines,  how  lew  really  understand  them  I  It  is  seen  that 
they  relate  to  a  game  of  cards  for  three  persons,  having 
Fome  sort  of  affinity  to  Whist,  but  the  names  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  play  are  so  strange  and  uniamili.ar,  that  it  is 
impossible,  from  the  verses  alone,  to  form  any  definite  idea 
of  the  transaction  they  are  intended  to  describe. 

The  game  of  Ombre, <  although  so  fashionable  in  Pope’s 
times  as  to  warrant  him  in  depicting  it  as  one  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  amusements  of  the  English  Court,  has  now  so  com¬ 
pletely  fallen  into  oblivion,  that  not  only  are  the  oral  tradi¬ 
tions  of  it  forgotten,  but  none  of  the  books  on  games  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  present  day  (so  far  as  we  know)  even  mention 
its  name. 

It  is,  however,  a  pity  that  a  game  made  classical  by  one 
of  our  most  admired  poets  should  be  thus  lost  sight  of;  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  restore  the  knowledge  of  its  struct¬ 
ure,  an  object  otherwise  desirable,  inasmuch  as  the  game 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  well  worth  revival. 

We  have  lately  been  favored  with  the  loan  of  a  little 
book,  which  has  been  preserved,  probably  ever  since  the 
date  of  its  publication,  in  a  noble  family,  and  which  en¬ 
ables  us  to  present  a  description  of  the  game  as  it  was 
known  in  Pope’s  day.  This  book  appeared  originally  in 
1720  (eight  years  alter  the  publication  of  the  “  Rape  of  the 
Lock  ”)  under  the  name  of  the  “  Court  Gamester ; "  it  was 
written,  as  the  title-page  states,  expressly  for  the  use  of  the 
young  princesses,  the  daughters  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  II.;  and  Ombre  being  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  game,  stands  first  on  its  pages.  The  copy  before  us  is 
the  sixth  ^ition,  dated  1730;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  game  of  Ombre  it  describes  is  identical  with  that 
played  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  in  the  days  when  Belinda 
IS  supposed  to  have  encountered  the  two  adventurous 
Knights  in  the  imaginary  tournament  so  picturesquely  de¬ 
scried. 

The  description  of  the  game  opens  as  follows :  — 

“  The  game  of  Ombre  owes  its  invention  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  has  in  it  a  great  deal  of  the  gravity  peculiar  to  that  nation. 
It  is  called  El  hombre,  or  the  man.  It  was  so  named  as  requir¬ 
ing  thought  and  reflection,  which  arc  qualities  peculiar  to  man ; 
or  rather,  alluding  to  him  who  undertakes  to  play  the  game 
against  the  rest  of  the  gamesters,  and  is  called  the  man.  To 
play  it  well  requires  a  great  deal  of  application  ;  and  let  a  man 
be  ever  so  cxia;rt,  he  will  be  apt  to  fall  into  mistakes  if  he  think 
of  anything  else,  or  is  disturbed  by  the  conversation  of  those 
that  look  on. 

“  Attention  and  quietness  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
play  well.  Therefore  if  the  spectators  are  discreet,  they  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  played,  without  distract¬ 
ing  the  gamesters. 

“  What  I  have  said  is  not  to  persuade  any  who  have  a  mind 
to  learn  it,  that  the  pleasure  is  not  worth  the  pains.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  found  the  most  delightful  and  entertaining 
of  all  games  to  those  who  have  anything  in  them  of  what  we 
call  the  Spirit  of  Play.” 

This  encomium  is  well  deserved,  for  we  can  bear  testi¬ 
mony  that  Ombre  has  great  merits :  it  gives  much  scope 
for  skilful  play,  and  is  extremely  varied  and  amusing.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  highly  original  game,  having  very  peculiar 
features.  The  fact  of  its  being  for  three  players  should 
render  it  acceptable,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  good  game 
now  known  for  that  number  of  players.^ 

1  ProDounced,  not  an  in  French,  but  Ombrt. 

*  At  a  later  date  Ombre  became  altered  into  a  game  called  Quadrilles  for 
four  players,  and  which  was  deechbed  in  an  article  on  **  Qames  at  Cards  for 
the  Coming  Winter/’  in  Macmitlan't  Magazine  for  December,  1861<  This 
article  has  beconoe  &mou8  on  aeTeral  grounds  :  It  was  the  0rst  introduction 
to  this  country  [Koglund]  of  the  game  of  Bdxique,  now  so  popular  i  it  con* 
taioed  the  first  account  i)(  Piquet,  so  clear  as  to  enable  it  to  be  learnt  from 
a  written  deecrip'lon  ;  and  a  remark  in  it  on  Whist  gave  rise  to  an  entiiely 
new  class  of  WbUt  Literature,  that  has  Immensely  improred  the  general 
knowledge  of  this  fine  game. 
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Like  all  other  games,  Ombre  has  been  played  in  differ¬ 
ent  places  with  considerable  variety  in  the  minor  details. 
In  the  following  description  we  shall  adhere  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  English  Court  game.  Owing  to  its  unusual 
features,  it  requires  some  attention  in  beginning  to  learn, 
but  the  peculiarities  are  soon  mastered,  and  will  be  easily 
remembered. 

THE  CARDS. 

Ombre  is  played  with  a  pack  of  forty  cards ;  the  eight, 
nine,  and  ten  of  each  suit  being  rejected. 

The  order  of  value  of  the  cards  is  very  peculiar,  being 
different  in  the  two  colors,  and  being  also  quite  exceptional 
in  regard  to  the  suit  which  is  made  trumps. 

For  suits  not  trumps  the  order  is  as  follows :  — 


Red  Suits. 

Black  Suits. 

King 

King 

Queen 

Queen 

Knave 

Knave 

Ace 

Seven 

Two 

Six 

Three 

Five 

Four 

Four 

Five 

Three 

Six 

Two 

Seven 

(The  two  black  Aces  are  always  trumps,  and  are  not 
therefore  included  above.) 

For  the  trump  suit  the  order  of  value  is  as  follows  :  — 

First  comes  the  Ace  of  Spades,  which,  whatever  be  the 
trump  suit,  always  ranks  as  the  best  trump  card,  and  is 
called  Spadille, 

Second  in  rank  comes  what  would  be  the  lowest  card  if 
the  suit  were  not  trum|>8,  t.  e,,  the  Seven  if  red,  and  the 
Two  if  black  ;  this  is  called  Manille. 

Third  comes  the  Ace  of  Clubs,  which,  whatever  be  the 
trump  suit,  is  always  ranked  as  the  third  best  trump  card, 
and  is  called  Basto. 

Fourth,  if  the  trump  suit  be  red,  comes  the  Ace  of  that 
suit,  which  is  called  Ponlo ;  if  black  there  is  no  Ponto. 

After  these  come  the  other  cards  of  the  trump  suit  in 
their  usual  order,  so  that  the  complete  suit  of  trumps  is  as 
follows :  - 


If  Red. 

If  Black. 

Ace  of  Spades 

Ace  of  Spades 

(Spadille) 

(Spadille) 

Seven  (Manille) 

Two  (Manille) 

Ace  of  Clubs 

Ace  of  Clubs 

(Basto) 

(Basto) 

Ace  (Ponto) 

King 

King 

Queen 

Queen 

Knave 

Knave 

Seven 

Two 

Six 

Three 

Five 

Four 

Four 

Five 

Three 

Six 

It  will  be  seen  there  are  twelve  trumps  when  the  suit  is 
red,  but  only  eleven  when  black. 

The  three  best  trump  cards  with  the  special  names  are 
called  “  Matadores,”  or  shortly,  Mati.”  They  have  the 
privilege  that  the  holder  is  not  bound  to  follow  suit  with 
either  of  them  when  trumps  are  played,  unless  the  card  led 
be  a  higher  Mat,  which  forces  a  lower  one,  if  there  is  no 
other  trump  in  the  hand. 

DEALING. 

To  decide  who  shall  have  the  first  deal,  cards  are  given 
round,  and  whoever  has  the  first  black  Ace,  deals  first. 

The  dealing  goes  round  the  contrary  way  to  that  usual  in 
other  games,  the  dealer  beginning  on  his  t  ight  hand. 

Nine  cards  are  given  to  each  player,  not  singly,  but  in 
parcels  of  three  at  a  time. 

The  remaining  thirteen  cards  form  a  stock,  or  talon  (as 


at  Piquet),  and  are  placed  to  the  right  of  the  dealer,  to  he 
appropriated  by  the  players  who  discard,  as  hereafter  ex¬ 
plained. 

No  trump  card  is  turned  up,  the  trump  suit  being  deter¬ 
mined  in  another  way. 

Every  deal  is  a  fresh  ^ame,  the  deal  passing  on  in  turn 
round  to  the  right  hand,  in  the  direction  of  the  play. 

SELECTION  OF  THE  OMBRE. 

The  cards  being  dealt,  the  next  thing  is  to  determine 
who  shall  be  “Ombre,”  this  being  the  name  given  to  one 
of  the  players  who  takes  the  principal  part  in  the  game. 
It  is  his  province  to  play  against  the  other  two ;  and  he 
undertakes  independently  to  win  the  game,  which  consists 
in  making  more  tricks  than  either  of  his  opponents.  To 
do  this  certainly  he  must  make  five  tricks;  but  four  will 
sufGce  if  each  of  the  other  players  makes  two. 

As  the  process  for  the  choice  of  the  Ombre  is  somewhat 
complicated,  it  will  simplify  the  description  to  distinguish 
the  three  players  by  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C :  C  being  the 
dealer,  A  the  elder  hand  sitting  on  his  right,  and  B  the  one 
between  them. 

The  elder  hand  has  the  first  option  of  being  Ombre.  He 
therefore  examines  his  hand  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  his 
chance  of  winning  the  game.  In  doing  this  he  has  to  take 
into  account  two  great  privileges  he  will  possess. 

1.  He  will  have  the  power  of  deciding  what  suit  shall  be 
trumps.  And 

2.  He  will  be  at  liberty  to  discard  from  his  hand  any 
number  of  cards  he  pleases,  and  to  substitute  for  them  an 
equal  number  taken  from  the  top  of  the  talon,  or  stock, 
whereby  he  may  exchange  useless  for  useful  cards;  and 
thus  considerably  improve  his  chance  of  winning. 

If,  these  things  being  considered,  he  thinks  he  may  win 
the  game,  he  intimates  his  willingness  to  become  Ombre 
by  the  formula,  “  I  ask  leave,”  or  “  I  will  play.” 

Before,  however,  he  obtains  the  leave  desired,  the  player 
to  his  right,  B,  has  the  option  whether  he  will  take  Omwe 
on  a  more  restricted  condition,  t.  e.,  without  discarding;  or, 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  sans  prendre.  If  he  will,  he 
says  so.  And  if  the  elder  hand.  A,  then  chooses  to  play 
sans  prendre,  he  has  the  preference ;  if  not,  the  other  claim¬ 
ant,  B,  becomes  Ombre. 

If  B  does  not  choose  jo  play  sans  prendre,  he  says,  “  I 
pass,”  and  the  same  privilege  goes  on  to  C.  If  both  B  and 
C  pass,  A  becomes  Ombre.  If  the  elder  hand  choose  to 
play  sans  prendre,  he  must  say  so  on  first  looking  at  his 
cards,  when  he  becomes  Ombre  without  question  ;  be  can¬ 
not  play  sans  prendre  after  having  asked  leave. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  elder  hand  does  not 
like  the  look  of  his  cards,  and  is  not  inclined  to  take 
Ombre.  He  then  says,  “  I  pass,”  and  the  option  goes  to 
B.  If  he  asks  leave,  C  may  oiler  sans  prendre,  and  the 
same  process  is  gone  through  as  beibre  named ;  B  having 
the  preference,  if  he  choose  to  claim  it  on  the  same  condi¬ 
tion. 

If  no  one  is  inclined  to  be  Ombre,  i.  e.,  if  all  three  “  pass,” 
the  game  is  nut  played,  but  the  parties  go  on  to  the  next 
deal,  which  is  taken  by  the  player  to  the  right  of  the 
former  one. 

DISCARDING. 

i,  When  the  Ombre  is  appointed,  if  he  does  not  play  sans 
prendre,  he  is  at  liberty  to  discard  from  his  hand  any  num¬ 
ber  of  cards  he  chooses,  and  to  substitute  for  them  an 
equal  number  taken  from  the  top  of  the  stoi'k. 

After  Ombre  has  discarded,  the  player  to  his  right  may 
discard  and  take  in,  in  like  manner,  and  ailer  him  the 
third  player. 

Each  discard  is  of  course  concealed  from  the  other 
players. 

If  any  cards  are  ultimately  lelt  in  the  stock,  the  last  di»- 
carder  (as  at  Piquet)  may  look  at  them,  and  after  him  the 
two  other  players.  But  if  he  does  not  wish  to  see  them, 
they  must  remain  concealed  from  all. 
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THE  PLAY.  I 

The  play  for  tricks  then  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  { 
at  Whist,  except  that  it  goes  round  the  contrary  way,  the 
party  to  the  right  of  the  dealer  leading  to  the  first  trick, 
^e  following  suit,  trumping,  etc.,  are  precisely  like  Whist,  ' 
except  as  to  the  privilege  of  the  three  Mats,  which,  as  al¬ 
ready  explained,  need  not  be  played  to  smaller  trumps  led. 

The  Ombre  has  to  play  against  the  two  others,  who  have 
a  combined  interest  in  opposing  him.  They  must  therefore 
play  on  some  sort  of  system,  so  as  to  use  their  forces  to  the 
oest  advantage,  and  some  rules  on  this  point  will  be  given 
hereafter.  It  is  best  for  their  interests  that  they  should 
not  be  equally  strong,  but  that  one  opponent  should  be 
much  stronger  than  the  other,  and  s  ould  take  the  princi-  ; 
pal  conduct  of  the  opposition  to  the  Ombre,  the  other  do¬ 
ing  little  or  nothing.  According  to  some  modes  of  play, 
used  in  Spain,  this  is  arranged  openly  before  the  discard, 
the  strong  opponent  being  called  the  Contra  Ombre  and 
the  weak  one  the  Companion.  But  in  the  English  game  I 
this  is  not  the  custom,  the  respective  parts  being  only  rc-  I 
vealed  by  the  play. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  privilege  allowed.  If  the 
strong  opponent  has  already  played  the  winning  card  of  a 
commenced  trick,  and  the  other  opponent  is  last  pl.ayer,  the 
former  can  advise  the  latter  not  to  win  it,  the  division  of 
the  tricks  being  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
defence. 

The  play  may  have  either  of  three  results :  — 

1.  Ombre  may  fulfil  his  undertaking  to  get  more  tricks 
than  either  of  the  other  players,  thus  winning  the  game. 
Or, 

2.  One  of  the  other  players  may  win  the  game,  gaining 
the  largest  number  of  tricks;  this  is  called  Coddle.  Or, 

3.  The  game  may  be  drawn,  by  Ombre  and  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  opponent  both  getting  the  same  number,  or  by  the 
parties  getting  three  tricks  each.  In  this  case  no  one 
wins ;  but  the  Ombre,  having  failed  to  fulfil  his  undertak¬ 
ing,  is  obliged  to  make  a  forfeit  to  the  pool,  as  hereafter  ex¬ 
plained. 

THE  VOLE. 

If  Ombre  makes  the  first  five  tricks  (which  ensures  him 
the  game),  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  go  on  playing,  with  the  . 
intention  of  gaining,  if  he  can,  the  whole  nine  (called  the 
Vote).  This  is  a  separate  speculation  on  his  part.  After  i 
announcing  his  intention,  the  opponents  have  the  liberty  to 
show  each  other  their  hands,  to  enable  them  the  better  to 
defeat  Ombre’s  design. 

PAYMENTS. 

We  now  come  to  the  effect  of  the  play  in  gains  or  forfeits. 
The  arrangement  of  these  is  very  variable,  depending  on 
the  customs  in  different  places,  and  on  the  fancy  of  the 
players,  who  may  arrange  beforehand  any  system  or 
amounts  they  think  fit. 

The  system  of  payments  described  in  the  “  Complete 
Gamester  ”  appears  very  complicated,  so  much  so  that  one 
could  hardly  expect  it  to  be  adopted  by  persons  learning 
the  game  afresh  in  the  present  day.  We  shall  therefore 
venture  to  simplify  it  materially,  and  to  describe  a  plan 
which,  while  it  retains  all  the  essential  features  of  Pope’s 
time,  will  be  found  so  easy  and  simple  as  to  offer  no  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  learner  or  embarrassment  to  the  player. 

The  game  is  played  with  counters,  which  should  be  of 
different  kinds,  analogous  to  coins ;  and  which  will  repre¬ 
sent  different  proportional  values  as  at  ordinary  round 
games.  For  domestic  play,  the  simple  counter  may  be 
worth  a  penny,  and  the  larger  ones  may  represent  six¬ 
pences  and  shillings.  Each  jdayer  is  furnished  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  number,  say  five  or  ten  shillings’  worth,  which  he 
keeps  in  a  little  tray  before  him.  There  should  also  be 
provided  a  larger  tray  for  the  pool. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  play  each  player  puts  three 
counters  into  the  pool,  the  tray  being  then  placed  on  the 
right  of  the  dealer. 
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If  there  is  no  Ombre  that  deal  —  i.  e.,  if  every  player 
passes  —  the  three  players  each  add  one  counter  to  the 
pool,  and  the  tray  passes  on  to  the  right  of  the  next  dealer, 
the  stake  for  the  next  game  being  thus  increased  from  nine 
to  twelve ;  thus,  for  every  time  of  passing  three  counters 
are  added  to  the  stake. 

The  stake  played  for  is  whatever  the  pool  may  happen 
to  contain. 

If  Ombre  wins,  he  empties  the  pool. 

If  the  game  is  drawn  (by  Ombre  getting  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  tricks  as  his  most  successful  opponent).  Ombre  for¬ 
feits  to  the  pool  a  sum  equal  to  that  already  in  it,  thus 
doubling  the  stake  for  the  next  game. 

If  Ccwille  is  won  by  one  opponent  getting  the  raajoritpr 
of  tricks.  Ombre  pays  to  that  opponent  the  same  sum  as  is 
in  the  pool,  the  pool  itself  remaining  untouched,  and  stand¬ 
ing  over  to  the  next  game. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  every  case,  except  when 
Ombre  wins,  there  is  something  left  in  the  pool,  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  next  deal. 

After  a  drawn  game,  or  a  Codille,  the  players  each  add 
one  counter  to  the  pool  before  the  next  deal ;  but  whenever 
the  jiool  is  emptied,  by  Ombre  winning,  they  subscribe 
each  three  counters,  to  form  a  new  pool. 

There  are  certain  other  transactions,  independent  of  the 
ordinary  stake,  as  follows :  — 

Supposing  the  Ombre  bolds  all  three  Mats ;  if  he  wins, 
each  of  the  opponents  pays  him  three  counters.  If  the 
game  is  drawn,  he  puts  six  into  the  pool;  if  he  loses  Co¬ 
dille,  he  pays  three  to  each  opponent. 

Supposing  Ombre  plays  nans  prendre,  he  receives  or  pays 
the  same  extra  sums  as  described  for  the  three  Mats. 

If  he  plays  for  the  Vole  and  wins  it,  he  receives  from 
each  opponent  half  the  amount  in  the  pool ;  if  he  does  not 
win,  he  pays  each  an  equal  sum.  (This  is  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  ordinary  transactions  for 
the  game.) 

It  any  player  revokes,  or  plays  with  more  or  less  than 
nine  cards,  or  exposes  a  card  in  discarding  or  taking  in, 
he  must  at  once  forfeit  to  the  pool  three  counters,  which 
go  to  increase  the  stake  for  that  game ;  it  being  understood 
that  the  stake  played  for  each  deal  (and  taken  by  Ombre 
if  he  wins)  is  the  amount  in  the  pool  at  the  end  of  the 
hand,  whatever  it  may  be. 

KULES  AND  LAWS. 

It  would  take  us  beyond  our  limits  to  give  any  extended 
rules  for  play,  or  laws  of  the  game.  They  may  both  be  de¬ 
duced  sufficiently  well  from  Whist,  with  easy  modifica¬ 
tions. 

A  player  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Whist  will  find 
but  little  difficulty,  after  a  little  practice,  in  adapting  his 
knowledge  to  the  play  of  Ombre,  the  problems  and  situa¬ 
tions  being  very  similar;  and  the  aptitude  thus  acquired 
will  be  far  more  valuable,  and  more  firmly  impressed  on 
the  mind,  than  if  it  were  the  result  of  rules  and  directions 
for  the  special  game. 

Beginners  are  a  little  puzzled  at  first  to  determine  when 
they  should  play,  and  when  they  should  pass.  The  only 
general  rule  that  can  be  given  is,  that  three  tricks  certain 
and  a  chance  of  a  fourth  will  justify  an  “  ask-leave,”  as  one 
or  two  additional  tricks  may  be  expected  from  the  discard. 
To  justify  playing  sail.?  prendre  (where  there  is  nothing  to 
hope  for  bej-ond  what  is  in  the  hand),  there  should  be,  if 
not  five  tricks  certain,  at  least  four  certain,  and  a  good 
chance  of  the  fifth.  A  renounce  with  several  small  trumps 
is  very  favorable  for  a  sans  prendre,  as  the  opponents  are 
likely  to  have  several  of  the  suit,  and  therefore  one  or  more 
tricks  by  trumping  are  nearly  certain. 

It  is  not  always  good  play  for  Ombre  to  begin  by  lead¬ 
ing  trumps,  unless  he  has  overpowering  strength  in  them, 
and  has  good  cards  to  bring  in  after  the  opponents’  trumps 
are  drawn.  He  may  often  steal  more  tricks  by  holding 
them  up,  particularly  if  a  tenace  or  a  guarded  second  be 
among  them. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  game  for  beginners,  and 
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that  for  which  Whist  aiibrds  the  least  analogy,  is  the  play 
of  the  opponents.  They  are  both  interested  in  opposing 
Ombre,  but  their  interests  are  not  identical,  nor  is  the  play 
of  the  two  alike.  The  best  chance  for  Ombre  is  when  the 
remaining  strength  is  pretty  equally  divided  in  the  two  op¬ 
posing  hands :  his  worst  chance  is,  when  the  strength  is 
concentrated  in  the  band  of  one  opponent.  Hence  the  ad¬ 
versaries  should  aim  at  the  latter  condition,  which  is  ac¬ 
complished  as  follows ;  — 

After  Ombre  has  discarded,  the  player  to  his  right 
(whose  turn  to  discard  comes  next)  should  carefully  exam¬ 
ine  his  hand  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  likely  to  be  the 
stronger  or  the  weaker  opponent,  and  he  should  regulate 
his  discard  accordingly.  If,  for  example,  he  has  a  proba¬ 
bility  of  making  three  or  four  tricks,  he  is  so  strong  that 
he  should  discard  as  amply  as  possible,  throwing  away 
everything  except  trumps  and  kings.  The  third  player 
will  then  easily  infer  from  this  where  the  strength  lies,  and 
will  make  up  his  mind  to  his  subordinate  position. 

But  if  the  discarder  after  the  Ombre  find  his  hand  weak, 
he  should  not  attempt  to  strengthen  it  by  taking  in  many 
cards,  but  should  leave  a  good  number,  five  or  six  at  least, 
for  the  person  who  is  to  follow  him,  so  as  to  enable  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  get  as  much  strength  as  possible,  and  to  assume  the 
chief  part  in  the  opposition. 

The  interest  of  the  strong  opponent  is,  of  course,  to  make 
as  many  tricks  as  possible  ;  first,  in  order  to  prevent  Om¬ 
bre  from  winning,  and  secondly,  to  win  Codille  if  he  can. 

The  interest  of  the  weak  opponent  is  somewhat  different. 
He  cannot  win  Codille,  and  tne  most  advantageous  thing 
for  him  is  to  get  the  game  drawn,  which  doubles  the  stakes 
for  the  next  deal.  But  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  win 
either  one  trick,  or  three ;  he  must  especially  avoid,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  making  two,  as  this  not  only  renders  a  drawn  game 
impossible,  but  enables  Ombre  to  win  with  four  tricks. 

It  is  often  a  clever  stroke  of  play  in  Ombre  to  make  the 
weak  opponent  win  a  second  trick  ;  and  hence,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  this,  the  latter  ought  to  throw  away  good 
cards. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  opponents  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  privilege  in  regard  to  the  double  winning  of  tricks ; 
for  e.xample,  if  the  strong  opponent  and  the  Ombre  have 
both  played,  and  the  former  has  already  won  the  trick,  he 
can  advise  the  third  player  (who  is  the  weak  opponent) 
not  to  win  it  over  him  if  he  think  it  necessary  to  the  de¬ 
fence  that  the  trick  should  remain  with  him.  He  must  not, 
however,  abuse  this  privilege  by  trying  to  win  Codille  by 
this  means  ;  if  he  does,  the  thiril  player  has  a  perfect  right 
to  act  in  defiance  of  his  request.  For  example,  suppose 
Ombre  has  made  four  tricks,  and  the  strong  opponent 
three,  and  that  the  latter  wishes  to  get  two  more,  thereby 
winning  Codille,  the  weak  opponent  will  be  perfectly  justi¬ 
fied  in  winning  one  of  them  from  the  strong  if  he  can,  in 
order  to  draw  the  game. 

EXAMPLE  OF  A  Q.VME. 


Five  of  Clubs 
Three  of  Clubs 
Two  of  Diamonds 
Three  of  Diamonds 


Seven  of  Hearts 
Four  of  Clubs 
Two  of  Clubs 
Four  of  Diamonds 


Six  of  Spades 
Three  of  Spades 
Knave  of  Clubs 
Seven  of  Clubs 
Knave  of  Hearts 


SIR  ANONYM. 


Six  of  Hearts 
Four  of  Hearts 
Three  of  Hearts 
Two  of  Hearts 


Belinda,  “  reviewing  her  force  with  care,”  finds  three 
Mats  and  a  king,  which  justify  her  in  asking  leave. 
Neither  of  the  others  being  in  a  position  to  play  mn.i 
prendre,  they  both  pass,  on  which  she  says,  “  Let  spades  be 
trumps,”  and  proceeds  to  discard  the  five  cards  below  the 
line,  taking  in  five  from  the  top  of  the  stock. 

The  Baron,  having  next  to  discard,  finds  himself  with 
four  trumps  and  a  king,  which  justify  him  in  laying  claim 
to  the  part  of  strongest  opponent;  he  theiefore  discards  the 
other  four  cards,  and  takes  others  in  their  place.  The  third 
player,  finding  his  hand  so  bad,  knows  he  must  be  the 
weaker  opponent ;  but  he  ought  to  make  one  trick,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  having  already  a  renounce  in  Diamonds,  and  two 
small  trumps,  his  best  chance  of  one  trick  will  be  to  keep 
his  hand  as  it  is,  rather  than  by  discarding,  to  run  the  risk 
of  spoiling  his  renounce.  He  therefore  does  not  discard  at 
all. 

The  hands,  as  rearranged  after  the  discards,  come  out  as 
follows :  — 


BELINDA. 

Spadille 

Two  of  Spades  (Manille) 
I  Basto 

King  of  Spades 
King  of  clubs 
King  of  Hearts 
Queen  of  Hearts 
Seven  of  Diamonds 
Six  of  Diamonds 


THE  BARON. 

Queen  of  Spades 
Knave  of  Spades 
Seven  of  Spades 
Five  of  Spades 
Four  of  Spades 
King  of  Diamonds 
Queen  of  Diamonds 
Knave  of  Diamonds 
Ace  of  Hearts 


SIR  ANONYM. 


Six  of  Spades 
Three  of  Spades 
Knave  of  Clubs 
Seven  of  Clubs 
Knave  of  Hearts 


Six  of  Hearts 
Four  of  Hearts 
Three  of  Hearts 
Two  of  Hearts 


Belinda’s  is  a  very  fine  hand,  and  she  might  fairly  ex¬ 
pect  to  win.  The  Baron’s  also  is  a  good  hand,  and  he 
would  hope  to  win  Codille.  It  is  Belinda’s  lead,  and  hop¬ 
ing  the  trumps  may  be  equally  divided,  she  resolves  to  lead 
out  the  Mats  to  draw  them.  The  play  is  then  as  follows ; 
and  in  order  that  our  readers  may  compare  our  prosaic 
description  with  Pope’s  poetical  one,  we  have  marked  the 
number  of  each  trick  over  the  corresponding  lines  in  the 
extract. 

TRICK  I. 


We  may  now  give  an  example  of  a  game  at  Ombre,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  one  described  by  Pope, 
and  show  how  it  complies  with  the  foregoing  account. 
There  are  many  particulars  which  the  poet  has  not  named, 
and  these  we  must  supply  as  well  as  we  can. 

The  three  players  are  Belinda,  the  Baron,  and  another 
“  adventurous  Knight,”  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  ;  he 
is  but  a  cipher  in  the  play,  but  he  must  have. a  distinguish-  I 
ing  appellation,  and  we  will  call  him  Sir  Anonym.  The  | 
latter  deals,  Belinda  sits  on  his  right,  being  elder  hand,  and  j 
the  Baron  is  on  the  right  hand  of  Belinda.  | 

We  will  suppose  the  following  to  be  the  hand  originally  i 
dealt :  —  ! 


Belinda  leads  Spadille,  the  Baron  plays  the  four,  and 
Sir  Anonym  the  three,  of  Spades. 

TRICK  IT. 

Belinda  leads  Manille,  Baron  follows  with  the  five,  and 
Sir  Anonym  with  the  six,  of  Spades. 

TRICK  HI. 

Belinda  leads  Basto,  the  Baron  plays  the  seven  of  Spades, 
and  the  third  player  throws  away  anything,  say  the  seven 
of  Clubs. 


BELINDA. 

Spadille 

Basto 

Two  of  Spades 
King  of  Clubs 

Five  of  Hearts 


THE  BARON. 

Knave  of  Spades 
Seven  of  Spades 
Five  of  Spades 
Four  of  Spades 
King  of  Diamonds 


TRICK  IV. 

Belinda  leads  the  King  of  Spades,  the  Baron  plays  his 
I  Knave,  and  Sir  Anonym  (according  to  Pope)  the  Knave  of 
I  Clubs  or  “  Pam.” 

I  Belinda  must  now  be  getting  anxious.  She  has  made 
I  her  four  certain  tricks,  and  one  more  will  win  her  the 
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fame.  She  knows  the  Baron  has  one  trump  remaining, 
ut  if  one  of  her  Kings  makes  (by  his  having  one  of  the 
suit)  it  is  sufficient.  It  is  immaterial  which  she  leads,  and 
•he  tries  the  Club. 


Belinda  leads  the  King  of  Clubs ;  the  Baron,  having  none, 
trumps  it  with  the  Queen  of  Spades;  third  player  anything. 

The  Baron  is  now  in  luck,  having  brought  in  his  fine 
■uit  of  Diamonds,  which  he  accordingly  plays  out. 


The  Baron  leads  the  King  of  Diamonds,  Belinda  plays 
the  seven. 


The  Baron  plays  the  Queen  of  Diamonds,  Belinda  the 


The  Baron  leads  the  Knave  of  Diamonds,  Belinda 
throws  away  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 

She  now  has  real  cause  for  alarm,  and  her  state  of  mind 
is  admirably  depicted  in  the  poem.  She  is  certainly  “  in 
the  jaws  of  ruin  and  Codille,"  for  if  the  Baron’s  last  card 
is,  as  it  well  may  be,  another  Diamond,  she  is  lost.  How¬ 
ever,  it  proves  not  to  be  so. 


The  Haron  leads  the  Ace  of  Heart®,  which  Belinda  takes 
with  the  King,  and  making  the  fifth  trick,  wins  the  game 
with  great  jubilee. 

The  result  of  this  will  be,  that  Belinda  empties  the  pool, 
and  is  moreover  paid  the  three  counters  (guineas,  probably, 
in  a  royal  palace)  for  the  Mats  by  each  of  the  Knights, 
over  whom  she  has  gained  the  victory. 

This  game  is  a  simple  one,  requiring  no  skill  to  play, 
and  is  merely  interesting  on  account  of  the  poetical  de¬ 
scription.  Such  of  our  readers  as  will  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  the  game  and  practice  it  a  little,  will  soon  experience 
hands  of  much  more  re.al  interest ;  and  we  venture  to  assure 
them  that  the  trouble  they  may  devote  to  learning  “  Pope’s 
Game  of  Ombre,”  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  p  easure  of 
adding  a  new  and  most  intellectual  diversion  to  the 
amusements  of  their  Christmas  evenings. 


THE  “GREAT  WORLD”  IN  FRANCE. 

NEW  tear’s  gifts. 

The  bells  of  Ste.  Rosemonde  are  ringing  out  a  New 
Year’s  carol,  troops  of  housewives  on  their  way  to  market 
are  turning  aside  into  the  churches  to  begin  the  twelve- 
month  propitiously  with  an  early  mass ;  the  toy-shops, 
flower-8ho[)8,  and  the  shops  of  the  four  rival  princes  of  the 
bonbon  trade,  Siraudin,  Boissier,  Guerre,  and  Jullien,  are 
open  and  active  in  despite  of  the  fog;  commission naires  in 
blue  velveteen  are  hurriedly  crossing  one  another  on  the 
pavements  with  parcels  corded  by  ribbons,  pink,  blue,  and 
violet;  everywhere,  from  crowded  wine-shops,  cab-stands, 
omnibus  offices,  and  tobacco  bureaux  resounds  the  cheery 
wish,  “  Je  vous  la  souhaite  bonne  et  heureuse ;  ”  and  Paris 
in  short  is  waking  to  the  smiles  and  bustle  of  its  gayest 
holiday,  when  Aristide,  the  discreet  servant  of  M.  Pi- 
•tache,  glides  on  tiptoe  into  the  room  where  his  master  is 
reclining  under  a  gilt  canopy  with  majestic  bed-curtains 
of  crimson  satin,  and  murmurs  :  “  1  have  the  honor  to  wish 
to  Monsieur  a  happy  year;  and  the  concierge,  the  postman, 
and  the  newspaper-carrier  all  beg  me  to  convey  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  their  most  respectful  salutations.”  After  which 
speech  Aristide  lays  by  M.  Pistache’s  bedside  two  oranges 
in  silver  paper,  gi^  of  the  concierge ;  a  one-sou  almanac. 


homage  of  the  postman ;  and  a  circular  on  cream  paper, 
gratifying  compliment  of  the  newspaper-carrier. 

M.  Pistache  dot*s  not  eat  oranges  between  his  repasts, 
and  he  would  not  affront  walls  papered  by  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  upholsterer  in  Paris  by  hanging  thereon  a  one-sou 
almanac ;  but  he  appears  much  touched  by  these  several 
tributes  from  loyal  dependants,  and  turning  to  a  Sevres 
vide-poche  beside  him,  fingers  a  bundle  of  blue  bank-notes 
prepared  over-night  for  the  occasion  :  “  My  thanks  to  the 
concierge,  Aristide,  and  these  forty  francs;  this  napoleon 
between  the  postman  and  the  carrier,  and  these  two  notes 
for  yourself.  No  thanks,  I  beg ;  you  have  served  me 
faithfully ;  ”  and  M.  Pistache,  with  the  condescending 
gesture  of  a  master  just  in  all  his  works,  prepares  to  rise. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  hour  he  receives  good  wishes  on 
paper  more  or  less  creamy,  from  the  wa.‘herwoman,  the 
Auvergnat  who  brings  him  wood  and  coals,  the  scavengers 
who  sweep  the  roadway  opposite  his  lodgings,  the  box- 
openers  of  the  Italiens  and  Grand  Opera,  the  latter  piteous 
from  having  been  burned  out  of  employment  during  the 
twelvemonth,  the  two  “  whips  ”  of  the  Chantilly  hounds, 
and  a  variety  of  other  affectionate  persons  to  the  number 
of  a  dozen  more,  so  that  before  his  shaving  is  over  M. 
Pistache  has  parted  with  about  four  hundred  francs’  worth 
of  seasonable  acknowledgments.  But  this  is  nothing  — 
a  mere  laying  of  the  dust  for  the  achievements  which  are 
to  crown  the  day. 

In  the  smart  drawing-room  which  adjoins  M.  Pistaclie’s 
bcilchamber  the  table  groans  under  an  assortment  of  bon¬ 
bon  boxes,  toys,  gift-books,  and  co>tly  nick-nacks  piled  a 
foot  high,  all  of  which  will  have  to  be  distributed  before 
nightfall  if  M.  Pistache  would  retain  during  the  year  1874 
the  reputation  for  “savoir  vivre  ”  and  gallantry  which 
shone  like  a  halo  above  his  head  throughout  the  year  1873. 
Now,  we  took  leave  to  obferve  in  a  former  paper  that  M. 
Pistai  he’s  income  was  £800,  and  if  we  test  this  budget  by 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  a  Parisian  bachelor  of  distinction 
we  obtain  these  figures :  Lodging  (entresol  near  the  Champs 
Elysces),  £100;  filing,  £g0;  lighting,  £10;  washing,  £30; 
rates  and  taxes,  £25;  morning  chocolate  at  houie,  £20; 
breakfast  and  dinner  by  abonnement  at  a  crack  restaurant, 
£120;  dress  (by  yearly  subscription  to  a  “  Great  World  ” 
tailor,  on  principles  we  may  explain  some  other  day),  £30; 
servant,  £70;  club,  £l2;  newspapers  and  books,  £10  ;  total 
£447.  There  remain  then  £353  for  gloves,  hats,  cabs,  thea¬ 
tres,  and  the  thousand  items  of  pocket  money,  which  is  not  a 
large  sum  as  times  go ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  it  when  New 
Year’s  “dtrennes”  saddle  it  with  an  impost  of  something 
like  £l00?  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  fancy  M.  Pistache 
seeking  out  a  lonely  avenue  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at  the 
approaches  of  the  New  Year,  and  shrieking  out  his  de- 
^air  to  the  winds  at  a  custom  more  grinding  than  the  Car  of 
Juggernaut.  But  this  would  be  an  erroneous  fancy.  The 
man  whose  sorry  soul  winces  at  the  Jour  de  I’An  is  the 
mean  bourgeois  of  the  Marais  quartier,  the  underpaid  clerk, 
the  half-pay  line  captain,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  grovelling 
folk  who,  finding  it  a  grievous  business  to  make  the  two 
ends  meet,  have  no  ambition  to  seem  richer  than  they 
really  are  —  these  are  the  persons  whose  unmanly  anathe¬ 
mas  give  that  Recording  Angel  of  Sterne’s  such  a  heap  of 
trouble  in  the  four  days  from  St.  Sylvester’s  feast  to  St 
Genevibve’s,  But  in  the  “  Great  World”  which  M.  Pi¬ 
stache  adorns,  dtrennes  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  the  generosity,  good  taste,  and  inventive  wit  which  should 
be  the  appanage  of  every  Frenchman,  and  M.  Pistache 
would  not  have  them  done  away  with  for  the  world.  What 
if  the  practice  costs  money? — so  does  everything  worth 
having,  from  a  song  to  a  truffle,  cost  money.  And  how  set 
off  the  expenditure  of  a  few  score  of  miserable  napoleons 
against  the  unbounded  satisfaction  which  vanity  derives  from 
bestowal  of  gifts  grandly  purchased  and  smilingly  received? 
M.  Pistache  making  out  his  list  of  New  Year’s  presents  in 
the  middle  of  December  was  a  happier  man  than  Monsignor 
Guibert  trying  on  his  new  cardinal’s  hat.  There  is  not  a 
house  where  M.  Pistache  has  dined  in  1873  but  will  get  a 
box  of  sugar-plums  for  its  hostess.  The  gift-books  on  the 
table  are  for  the  boys  of  the  hostesses,  the  drumming- 
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rtbbits  and  Punches  for  the  tender  infants  who  have 
squealed  at  M.  Pistache’s  moustaches,  the  dolls  and  doll 
trousseaux  for  the  well  dressed  little  girls — one  of  whom 
will  perhaps  become  Mme.  Pistache  at  some  distant  day, 
when,  having  few  teeth  and  little  hair  left,  our  friend  con¬ 
siders  himself  qualified  for  matrimony.  Then  look  at  yon¬ 
der  columns  of  five  and  ten  franc  pieces,  and  consider  that  I 
different  footmen  and  majordomos  who  are  to  pocket  them 
will  bless  M.  Pistache  in  the  servants’  hall,  call  out  his 
name  as  Do  Pistache,  perhaps  Count  Pistache,  when  he 
comes  visiting,  and  wrap  him  up  when  he  goes  away  on 
ball  nights  as  if  he  were  a  son  of  theirs.  Perhaps  the 
custom  which  obliges  M.  Pistache  to  give  a  few  tokens  of 
esteem  to  men  friends — a  revolver  to  one,  a  pocket-book 
to  a  second,  a  box  of  cigars  to  a  third  — is  less  defensible 
than  the  usage  from  which  ladies  and  children  are  the 
gainers ;  but  even  this  has  its  compensation,  for  it  will  ena¬ 
ble  M.  Pistache  to  offer  his  good  friend,  the  Duke  de  Sang- 
bleu,  a  remarkable  riding  whip,  and  to  receive  in  exchange 
a  ring  with  a  gracious  motto.  But  where  the  triumph  of 
the  “etrennes  ”  system  becomes  most  fully  revealed  is  in 
the  case  of  that  towering  fabric  of  velvet,  gold  cord,  ivory, 
and  Valenciennes  lace,  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
M.  Pistai'he’s  table.  This  beautiful  structure,  which  cost 
about  fifteen  guineas,  holds  of  sweatmeats  some  two  quarts, 
and  will  be  presented  to  Mme.  de  Kosethc  along  with  a 
Havana  puppy,  who  has  lieen  yelping  in  M.  Pistache’s 
antechamber  all  night.  Mme.  de  iiosethc  is  a  lady  whom 
M.  Pistache  much  worships,  and  the  verses  which  envelop 
the  sweetmeats,  as  also  the  madrigal  graven  on  the  silver 
collar  of  the  dog,  will  apprise  her  of  this  romantic  fact. 
Call  “  etrennes  ”  a  ruinous  custom  after  this  1  Why,  M, . 
Pistache  asserts  it  is  a  glorious  custom.  Setting  out  for 
his  visits  at  mid-day  in  a  hired  brougham  packed  close 
with  all  the  sweetmeats,  dolls,  toys,  books,  revolvers,  and 
cigars,  and  holding  the  Havana  puppy  on  his  knees,  M. 
Pistache  is  like  a  second  Cesar  starting  with  his  baggage 
for  the  comiuest  of  Gaul. 

Good  luck  to  him  I  And  now  a  glance  at  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  We  do  not  mean  at  the  objections  to  the 
“  etrennes  ”  custoqu  —  for,  as  we  have  just  pointed  out,  there 
are  none  —  but  a  glance  at  Mme.  de  Rosethd,  who  is  to 
receive  the  dog.  the  sugar-plums,  and  the  verses  of  gallant 
M.  Pistache.  Mme.  de  Koseihc  is  one  of  those  ladies  of 
the  Parisian  “  Great  World  ”  who  have  the  tact  to  raise 
up  a  sighing  train  of  admirers,  and  to  leave  them  sighing 
for  the  greater  honor  and  peace  of  mind  of  M.  de  llosethc. 
She  is  not  one  of  those  little  ladies  of  the  Imperial  era 
who  danced  lightly  with  the  high  heeled  boots  over  preju¬ 
dices,  principles,  and  even  propriety.  She  sets  the  fash¬ 
ions,  does  not  copy  them  from  third-rate  actresses.  She 
is  charitable  —  not  always  in  her  remarks  concerning  the 
ladies  her  rivals  —  but  towards  such  well  thinking  paupers 
as  the  parish  priest  recommends ;  and  she  embroiders 
altar-cloths  for  her  village  church  in  her  spare  moments. 
Mme.  de  Kosethc  visits  at  the  archbishopric  ;  is  on  Mine, 
de  MacMahon’s  Friday  list  of  intimates;  has  M.  Louis 
Veuillot  to  dinner  when  she  can  get  him;  attends  the 
Thedtre  Franqais  every  Tuesday,  and  suffers  none  other 
than  M.  Octave  Feuillet’s  and  M.  Jules  Sandeau’s  novels 
to  lie  on  her  table.  When  she  goes  to  the  Bouffes,  the  Vari- 
dtes,  or  the  Folies  Dramatiques,  Mme.  de  Kosethd  sits  in  a 
loge  grillee,  and  she  professes  never  to  have  seen  the  inside 
of  the  Palais  lioyal,  though  she  is  silent  on  this  topic  when 
her  confessor  is  present.  Mme.  de  Rosethd’s  language  is 
such  as  Mme.  de  Stacl’s  Corinne  might  have  spoken,  and 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  have  admired.  There  are  no  An¬ 
glicanisms  in  it,  and  no  abbreviations,  for  Mme.  de  Rose¬ 
thd  never  misses  a  reception  at  the  Acaddmie  Franqais, 
and  thinks  M.  de  Vieil-Castel  a  much  finer  writer  than  M. 
Edmond  About.  If  worthy  Brantdme  were  still  on  earth, 
he  would  class  Mme.  de  Kosethd  among  his  “  grandes  et 
fort  honnestes  dames,”  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  a  grande 
dame  —  unless,  indeed,  it  be  one  of  those  whom  M.  Ar- 
sdne  Houssaye  dignifies  by  that  name.  On  New  Year’s 
Day  the  Hotel  Rosethd  overflows  with  streams  of  vieitors 
from  twelve  o’clock  till  long  past  dusk.  Think,  that  scan¬ 


dal,  which  visits  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  now  and  then 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  lesser  quarters,  has  never 
touched  Mme.  de  Rosethd  with  even  a  stray  feather  of  its 
red  wings,  so  that  people  come  to  bow  to  her  as  to  a  social 
divinity  who  has  a  right  to  public  reverence.  And  all  the 
worshippers  bring  sacrifices  of  sweetmeats  with  them  till 
I  tables,  chiffbnnicres,  and  even  chairs  are  encumbered  with 
boxes  each  more  gaudy  than  its  fellows.  It  becomes  at 
last  a  very  riot  of  gifts.  M.  de  Rosethd  stands  on  the 
hearth-rug  with  a  fire  of  beech  logs  behind  him,  and  greets 
the  donors,  half  of  whom  he  does  not  know,  with  a  grave 
courtesy  as  if  he  were  pontifically  giving  them  his  bless¬ 
ing  ;  Mme.  de  Rosethd  sits  on  a  sofa,  smiles  radiantly, 
gives  her  hand  to  be  kissed  by  such  adorers  as  the  Duke 
de  Sangbleu,  and  finds  by  some  miraculous  ingenuity,  all 
her  own,  a  new  formula  of  greeting  for  every  fresh  comer. 
When  M.  Pistache  arrives  he  feels  as  if  he  had  got  sud¬ 
denly  into  the  sunniest  groves  of  the  seventh  heaven,  on 
beholding  Mme.  de  Rosethd  take  his  Havana  dog  in  her 
lap,  and  cover  him  with  embraces.  How  M.  Pistache 
wishes  he  were  that  dog,  but  he  has  the  consolation  of 
reflecting  that  the  touching  verses  in  that  amazing  two- 
quart  box  of  his,  which  it  takes  a  footman  for  itself  to 
carry  in,  may  perhaps  some  day  put  him  on  a  footing  al¬ 
most  as  tavoreil  as  the  pup’s.  Alas  I  poor  M.  Pistache,  a 
lady,  however  grande  et  lionneste,  cannot  eat  all  these  sweet¬ 
meats  herself,  not  even  if  her  best  friends  help  her;  so, 
like  other  ladies  of  the  “  Great  World,”  Mme.  tie  Rosethd 
makes  it  a  pious  habit  to  give  away  nine  tenths  of  her 
bonbons  to  children’s  hospitals  or  girls’  schools.  That 
unique  casket,  which  was  the  glory  of  M.  Siraudin’s  shop, 
which  stirred  up  in  M.  Pistache’s  pulse  so  many  a  hopeful 
throb  and  cost  him  fifteen  guineas  in  money,  will  be  given 
as  a  prize  to  the  best-conducted  young  lady  at  the  school 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  St.  Denis.  And  the  young 
lady  will  use  the  casket,  when  emjdy,  as  a  workbox,  and 
by  and  by  as  a  receptacle  for  the  love-letters  sent  her  by 
an  honest  lieutenant  sprung  from  the  ranks  and  in  no  wise 
connected  with  the  ”  Great  World.”  As  to  the  verses,  the 
lady  superior  of  St.  Denis  will  carefully  extract  them,  and 
burn  them  as  literature  at  once  profane  and  frivolous. 
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FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  OF  ALEXANDER  SRRQUEVITCH 
POUSHKIN. 

I. 

We  were  quartered  at  - .  The  daily  routine  of  an 

officer  in  the  army  is  not  unknown.  Drills  and  the  riding- 
school  in  the  morning ;  dinner  at  the  commandant’s  quar¬ 
ters  or  in  a  Jewish  eating-house,  and  cards  and  punch  in 
the  evening,  constitute  the  day’s  work.  There  was  no 

society  at - ,  nor  were  there  any  marriageable  girls;  we 

used  to  meet  at  each  other’s  rooms,  where  only  men  in  uni¬ 
form  were  to  be  seen. 

One  civilian,  however,  was  admitted  within  our  circle. 
He  might  have  reached  the  age  of  tive-and-thirty,  and  wo 
therefore  looked  upon  him  as  being  greatly  our  senior  in 
years.  His  large  exjierience  secured  to  him  a  certain 
amount  of  deference,  and  his  usual  moroseness,  his  stem 
and  sarcastic  disposition,  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  our  youthful  imaginations.  Ilis  past  career  seemed 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Though  bearing  a  foreign  name,  he 
was  apparently  a  Russian.  He  had  served  at  one  time  in 
the  hussars,  and  had  even  been  fortunate  in  professional 
advancement;  none  of  us  knew  the  reason  why  he  had 
retired  from  the  service  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  this 
wretched  neighborhood,  where  he  lived  penuriously,  and 
yet  extravagantly ;  he  invariably  went  out  on  foot,  and  he 
was  always  seen  in  a  black  surtout  the  worse  for  wear,  but 

>  The  reeder  will  find  nn  exquisite  French  tnnslntton  of  this  stor;,  under 
the  title  of  “  Le  Coup  de  Pletolet,”  In  Prosper  MSrimee's,  Dtmiiru  Nou- 
vsilss.  —  Ks.  Etibt  SsTuaDAY. 
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at  the  same  time  he  kept  open  house  for  all  the  officers  of 
our  regiment  Truth  to  tell,  two  or  three  dishes,  cooked  by 
an  old  pensioner,  constituted  his  dinner,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  champagne  flowed  at  his  table.  His  circumstances 
and  his  income  were  unknown,  and  none  of  us  presumed  j 
to  ask  any  questions  about  either.  His  only  books  were  ; 
works  connected  with  the  military  service,  and  some  nov-  ] 
els  which  he  willingly  lent,  never  asking  to  have  them  j 
returned,  but  neither  did  he  give  back  those  which  he  bad 
borrowed.  His  chief  pastime  consisted  in  pistol-practice. 
The  walls  of  his  apartment  were  well  riddled  and  perfo¬ 
rated  like  a  honey-comb.  A  valuable  collection  of  pistols 
formed  the  only  luxury  of  his  humble  habitation.  The 
degree  of  perfection  he  had  attained  in  this  art  was  incon¬ 
ceivable,  and  had  be  required  to  shoot  at  a  pear  on  any 
one’s  head,  not  one  of  our  fellows  would  have  hesitated  to 
ofier  himself.  Our  conversation  often  touched  on  the 
subject  of  duelling.  Silvio  (as  I  shall  name  him)  never 
joined  in  it ;  and  when  asked  whether  he  had  ever  had 
occasion  to  flght,  would  answer  dryly  that  he  had;  but  he 
entered  upon' no  details,  and  it  was  evident  that  these  and 
similar  questions  were  distasteful  to  him.  We  concluded 
that  the  recollection  of  some  unfortunate  victim  to  this 
dreadful  accomplishment  troubled  his  conscience,  the  idea 
of  cowardice  never  even  suggesting  itself.  There  are 
people  whose  exterior  alone  suffices  to  disarm  such  sus¬ 
picions.  An  unexpected  occurrence  disconcerted  us  all. 

Some  ten  of  us  were  one  day  dining  with  Silvio.  We 
drank  as  usual,  —  that  is,  excessively,  —  and  after  dinner  | 
we  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  our  host  to  be  the  banker  ' 
in  a  game  at  faro.  For  some  time  he  persisted  in  declin-  j 
ing,  for  he  seldom  played,  but  at  length  he  ordered  the  ' 
cards  to  be  brought,  threw  fifty  ducats  on  the  table,  and  i 
commenced  to  deal.  We  all  took  our  places  and  the  , 
game  began.  Silvio  was  wont  to  keep  the  strictest  silence 
upon  such  occasions,  never  discussing  or  explaining  any-  ; 
thing.  If  the  punter  chanced  to  make  a  mistake,  he 
either  paid  up  the  balance  immediately,  or  noted  the  sur¬ 
plus.  We  were  already  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  never  , 
interfered.  But  of  our  number  there  was  a  young  officer  } 
who  had  lately  joined.  He  took  part  in  the  game,  and  in  | 
a  fit  of  absence  bent  down  one  corner  too  many.  Silvio 
took  up  the  chalk  and  rectified  the  score,  as  was  his  cus¬ 
tom.  The  officer,  thinking  he  was  mistaken,  began  to  ex¬ 
plain  matters.  Silvio  continued  dealing  in  silence.  The 
officer  losing  patience,  rubbed  out  what  to  him  appeared  I 
unnecessary.  Silvio,  taking  up  the  chalk,  again  marked 
the  score.  The  officer,  excited  with  wine,  and  by  the  j 
game  and  the  laughter  of  his  comrades,  imagined  himself 
cruelly  oflTended,  and  in  his  passion,  he  lifted  a  metal  can¬ 
dlestick  off  the  table,  and  threw  it  at  Silvio,  who  had  \ 
barely  time  to  evade  the  blow.  We  felt  confused.  Silvio  , 
rose,  and  with  fire  in  his  eyes  said  :  “  Please  to  walk  out,  i 
sir,  and  thank  your  stars  that  this  has  happened  under  my  j 
roof."  I 

We  did  not  doubt  the  consequences;  and  we  looked 
upon  our  new  comrade  as  a  dead  man.  He  walked  out, 
declaring  himself  ready  to  answer  for  the  affront  in  such 
manner  as  the  banker  might  elect.  The  game  was  contin¬ 
ued  for  a  few  moments  longer,  but  feeling  how  little  our 
host’s  thoughts  were  in  it,  we  left,  one  by  one,  and  re¬ 
paired  to  our  quarters,  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  speedy 
Tacancy. 

When  we  met  in  the  riding-school  on  the  following  day, 
we  immediately  inouired  of  each  other  if  our  poor  ensign 
was  still  alive.  When  he  himself  appeared,  we  greeted 
him,  putting  the  same  question  I  He  replied  that  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  Silvio  as  yet.  This  surprised  us.  We 
went  to  Silvio,  and  found  him  in  the  yard,  sending  bullet 
after  bullet  into  an  ace  of  cards,  which  he  had  fixed  to  the 
gate.  He  received  us  as  usual,  and  did  not  allude  to  the 
event  of  the  preceding  evening.  Three  days  elapsed,  and 
the  ensign  still  lived.  We  asked  in  astonishment:  “Can 
it  be  possible  that  Silvio  will  not  fight  V  ”  Silvio  did  not 
fight.  A  very  slight  explanation  satisfied  him,  and  peace 
was  restored. 

Such  conduct  might  have  injured  him  excessively  in  the 
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estimation  of  youth.  The  want  of  pluck  is  what  young 
men  excuse  least,  for  they  generally  consider  it  the  highest 
of  human  virtues  —  one  that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  I 
However,  little  by  little,  all  was  forgotten,  and  Silvio  re¬ 
gained  his  former  influence. 

I  alone  could  not  become  reconciled  to  him.  Being 
naturally  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  I  had,  more  than 
anybody,  attached  myself  to  the  man  whose  very  existence 
was  an  enigma,  and  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  hero  of 
some  mysterious  event.  lie  liked  me,  at  least  it  was  with 
me  alone  that  he  laid  aside  his  usual  cutting  ill  natured 
observations,  and  that  he  conversed  upon  various  subjects 
with  perfect  good  nature  and  rare  pleasantness.  But  I 
could  not,  subsequently  to  that  unfortunate  evening,  rid 
myself  of  the  idea  that  his  honor  had  been  tarnished,  and 
that  it  was  his  own  doing  that  the  stain  had  not  been  re¬ 
moved.  This  thought  prevented  my  feeling  towards  him 
as  I  had  hitherto  done,  and  I  felt  ashamed  to  look  upon 
him.  Silvio  was  far  too  clever  and  too  shrewd  not  to  notice 
this  and  not  to  divine  the  cause.  He  appeared  hurt,  and 
I  fancied  that  I  had  more  than  once  detected  a  wish  on  his 
part  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  me ;  but  I  avoided 
each  opportunity,  and  Silvio  withdrew.  Thereafter,  I  only 
met  him  in  the  presence  of  my  comrades,  and  our  former 
intimacy  came  to  an  end. 

The  busy  inhabitants  of  a  capital  can  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  many  excitements  so  familiar  to  those  who  live 
in  small  towns  or  in  villages  —  for  example,  the  looking 
out  for  the  periodical  post-day;  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
our  Regimental  Office  was  crowded  with  officers;  some 
expecting  remittances,  some  letters,  and  some  newspapers. 
Letters  and  parcels  were  opened  on  the  spot,  news  com¬ 
municated,  and  the  office  presented  the  most  animated 
appearance.  Silvio’s  letters  were  addressed  under  cover 
to  our  regiment,  and  he  was  therefoie  usually  present. 
Upon  one  of  these  occasions  a  letter  was  handed  to  him, 
the  seal  of  which  he  broke  with  a  look  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
patience.  His  eyes  brightened  up  as  he  perused  it.  The 
officers  were  themselves  too  much  engaged  to  notice  any¬ 
thing.  “  Gentlemen,”  said  Silvio,  “  circumstances  require 
me  to  leave  without  delay ;  I  go  this  night,  and  hope  you  will 
not  refuse  to  dine  with  me  for  the  last  time.  I  expect  you, 
also.”  he  continued,  turning  to  me  ;  “  I  expect  vou  without 
fail.”  With  these  words  he  hastened  out,  and  we  shortly 
dispersed,  having  agreed  to  meet  at  Silvio’s. 

I  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  found  nearly  the 
whole  of  my  brother  officers.  Silvio’s  movables  were  all 
packed,  and  little  remained  but  the  bare  and  battered 
walls.  We  sat  down  to  dinner;  our  host  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  his  cheerfulness  was  soon  participated  in ;  the 
corks  flew  incessantly,  our  glasses  frothed  and  sparkled 
unceasingly,  and  we  wished  the  traveller  with  all  possible 
sincerity  God  speed,  and  every  blessing.  It  was  already 
late  when  we  rose.  While  the  caps  were  being  sorted, 
Silvio,  bidding  every  one  “  good-by,”  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  detained  me,  just  as  I  was  upon  the  point  of 
leaving.  “  1  must  speak  to  you,”  said  he  in  a  low  voice. 
I  remained. 

The  guests  bad  left;  being  alone,  we  sat  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  silently  began  to  smoke  our  pipes.  Silvio  wm 
careworn,  and  there  were  no  longer  any  traces  of  his 
affected  cheerfulness.  The  pallor  of  his  sombre  face,  his 
sparkling  eyes,  and  the  dense  smoke  issuing  from  his 
mouth,  gave  him  a  truly  demoniacal  look.  Several  minutes 
passed  away,  and  Silvio  broke  silence  :  — 

“  We  may  perhaps  never  meet  again,”  said  he ;  “I  wbh 
to  have  an  explanation  with  you  before  we  part.  You 
must  have  noticed  how  little  I  value  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  but  I  like  you,  and  I  feel  that  it  would  prey  upon 
me  were  I  to  leave  an  unjust  impression  respecting  myself 
on  your  mind.” 

He  stopped  and  began  to  re-fill  his  emptied  pipe ;  I  re¬ 
mained  silent  with  lowered  eves. 

“  You  thought  it  strange,”  he  continued,  “  that  I  did  not 

demand  satisfaction  from  that  tipsy  fool  R - .  You  will 

doubtless  own  that  the  right  to  choose  weapons  being  mine, 
his  life  was  in  my  hands,  my  own  being  almost  beyond  the 
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reach  of  danger.  I  might  a^*ribe  this  forbearance  to  pure 
generosity,  but  I  will  not  deceive  you.  Had  it  been  in  my 

power  to  punish  R - without  risking  my  own  life  in  the 

least  degree,  I  would  by  no  means  have  let  him  oflF.” 

I  looked  at  Silvio  in  surprise,  and  was  completely  taken 
aback  by  such  a  confession.  Silvio  went  on  :  — 

“  That’s  just  it.  I  have  no  right  to  imperil  my  life.  I 
received  a  box  on  the  ear  six  years  ago,  and  my  enemy 
still  lives.” 

My  curiosity  was  thoroughly  awakened.  “  You  did  not 
fight  him  ?  ”  asked  I.  “  Circumstances  probably  parted 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  did  fight  him,”  answered  Silvio ;  “  and  here  is  the 
memorial  of  our  duel.” 

Silvio  rose  and  took  out  of  a  hat-bo.x  a  red  cap,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  gold  tassel  and  braid  (what  the  French 
would  call  bonnet  de  police) ;  he  put  it  on  ;  it  had  a  hole 
about  an  inch  from  its  edge. 

“  You  know,”  continued  Silvio,  “  that  I  served  in  the 

- Hussars.  My  disposition  is  known  to  you.  I  am 

accustomed  to  take  the  lead,  but  in  my  early  days  it  was  a 
assion.  At  that  time  practical  Jokes  were  in  fashion,  and 
was  the  greatest  scamp  in  the  whole  army.  We  prided 
ourselves  upon  our  drinking  powers  :  I  outdid  the  famous 
Bourzoff,  whom  Denis  DavidolT  has  sung.'  Duels  took 
place  constantly  in  our  regiment.  I  took  a  part  in  all  of 
them,  either  as  a  witness  or  as  a  principal.  My  comrades 
idolized  me,  and  the  regimental  commanders,  who  were  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  looked  upon  me  as  an  unavoidable  evil. 

“1  was.  thus  quietly  (that  is,  turbulently)  enjoying  my 
popularity,  when  there  joined  us  a  wealthy  youth,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  well-known  family  (1  do  not  wish  to  mention 
names).  Never  in  my  life  have  I  met  such  a  favored  child 
of  fortune  1  Imagine  to  yourself,  youth,  talent,  good  looks, 
the  most  exuberant  cheerfulness,  the  most  undaunted  cour¬ 
age,  a  high-sounding  name,  wealth  to  which  he  knew  no 
bounds,  and  you  will  form  some  idea  of  the  impression  his 
presence  produced  among  us.  My  preeminence  received 
a  check.  Dazzled  by  my  reputation,  he  would  have  sought 
my  friendship,  but  I  received  him  coldly,  and  he  turned 
from  me  without  any  show  of  regret.  I  began  to  hate  him. 
His  success  in  our  regiment  and  in  the  society  of  ladies 
threw  me  into  complete  despair,  i  sought  opportunities  for 
a  quarrel,  but  my  epigrams  were  answered  by  epigrams, 
which  always  seemed  to  me  more  unexpected  and  more 
stinging  than  my  own  :  they  were  of  course  immeasurably 
more  lively.  He  was  facetious ;  I  was  vicious.  At  last, 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  ball  given  by  a  Polish  gentleman, 
seeing  that  he  was  the  object  of  attention  of  all  the  ladies, 
and  especially  of  the  hostess  herself,  who  was  an  ally  of 
mine,  1  whispered  to  him  some  grossly  rude  remark.  He 
warmed  up,  and  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear.  We  flew  to 
our  swords.  The  ladies  fainted :  we  were  separated,  but 
that  same  night  we  drove  off  to  fight  a  duel. 

“  The  day  was  breaking.  1  stood  at  the  appointed  spot, 
attended  by  my  three  seconds.  I  awaited  with  inexpres¬ 
sible  impatience  the  arrival  of  my  opponent.  The  sun  had 
already  risen,  and  its  rays  were  gathering  heat.  I  ob¬ 
served  him  in  the  distance.  He  was  on  foot,  in  uniform, 
wearing  his  sword,  and  accompanied  by  one  second.  We 
walked  on  to  meet  him.  He  approached,  holding  in  his 
hand  his  cap,  which  was  full  of  cherries.  Our  seconds  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  measure  twelve  paces.  I  was  to  have  fired  first, 
but  my  rage  was  so  great  that  I  could  not  rely  upon  the 
steadiness  of  my  hand,  and  to  gain  time,  I  conceded  to  him 
the  first  shot.  My  opponent  would  not  consent  to  this.  It 
was  decided  that  we  should  draw  lots ;  he,  with  his  usual 

good  luck,  won  the  toss.  He  aimed,  and  his  ball  went 
irough  my  cap.  It  was  now  my  turn.  His  life  was  in  my 
hands  at  last.  I  looked  eagerly  at  him,  trying  to  detect 
even  a  shadow  of  uneasiness.  lie  stood  covered  by  my  pis¬ 
tol,  selecting  the  ripest  cherries  out  of  his  cap,  and  spitting 
out  the  stones,  which  nearly  reached  me  as  they  fell.  His 
coolness  exasperated  me.  What  is  the  use,  thought  I, 
of  depriving  him  of  his  life,  when  he  values  it  so  little  ?  A 

*  ^  e»T»lry  offleer  whose  drinking  powers  end  brerery  hare  been  Immor- 
taliaed  by  the  warrior  poet,  Denlt  Daridoff  (temp.  Alexander  I.).  — Tr. 


I  wicked  thought  flitted  across  my  mind.  I  dropped  the  pis- 
I  tol.  ‘  You  are  not  thinking  of  death  now,’  said  I ;  ‘  you 
prefer  to  enjoy  your  breakfast;  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb 
you !  ’  ‘  You  do  not  disturb  me  in  the  least,’  replied  he, 
‘  please  to  fire  away ;  —  but,  by  the  way,  that  is  just  as  you 
I  please ;  your  fire  remains  with  you ;  1  am  always  ready 
and  at  your  service  I  ’  I  turned  to  the  seconds,  declaring  I 
did  not  intend  to  proceed  at  present,  and  thus  our  meeting 
ended. 

“  I  quitted  the  service,  and  retired  to  this  place.  But 
not  a  day  has  since  passed  without  a  thought  of  vengeance. 
Now  my  time  has  come.” 

Silvio  drew  out  of  his  pocket  the  letter  he  had  that  morn¬ 
ing  received,  and  handed  it  to  me.  Somebody  (probably 
the  person  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  business  matters) 
wrote  word  to  him  from  Moscow,  that  a  a  certain  individual 
was  soon  about  to  be  united  in  lawful  wedlock  to  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl. 

“  You  guess,”  said  Silvio,  “  who  is  meant  by  this  certain 
individual.  I  go  to  Moscow.  We  shall  see  whether  he 
will  meet  death  as  coolly  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  as  he 
once  awaited  it  at  his  meal  of  cherries  I  ” 

Silvio  rose  at  these  words,  threw  his  cap  upon  the  floor, 
and  paced  the  room  to  and  fro  like  a  tiger  in  his  cage.  I 
had  listened  to  him  in  silence ;  strange  and  conflictfng  feel¬ 
ings  had  taken  possession  of  me. 

The  servant  walked  in,  and  reported  the  horses  ready. 
Silvio  pressed  my  hand  warmly  ;  we  embraced  each  other. 
He  took  his  place  in  the  telega,  wherein  lay  two  boxes,  one 
containing  his  pistols,  the  other  his  necessaries.  We  bade 
each  other  good-by  once  more,  and  the  horses  were  off. 

II. 

Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  my  private  aftairs  ne¬ 
cessitated  my  settling  in  a  poverty-stricken  little  village  in 

the  district  of  N - .  Though  occupied  with  the  duties 

of  landlord,  I  could  not  help  silently  sighing  after  my  for¬ 
mer  rackety  and  reckless  existence.  1  found  it  so  difficult 
to  get  accustomed  to  spend  the  long  dismal  spring  and  winter 
evenings  in  such  complete  seclusion.  By  chatting  with  the 
mayor,  or  going  over  new  buildings  in  progress,  1  managed 
somehow  to  drag  through  the  day,  up  to  the  dinner  hour  ; 
but  I  literally  knew  not  what  to  do  with  myself  at  dusk.  I 
had  read  the  limited  number  of  books  which  I  had  found 
on  the  bookshelves  and  in  the  lumber  room  until  I  knew 
them  by  heart.  All  the  stories  which  the  housekeeper 
Kirilovna  knew  had  been  told  me  over  and  over  again.  I 
grew  weary  of  listening  to  the  peasant  women’s  songs,  and 
might  have  had  recourse  to  sweet  liquors,  but  that  they 
made  my  head  ache ;  and  I  confess  that  I  feared  I  might 
become  a  drunkard  from  a  feeling  of  wretchedness,  that  is 
to  say,  the  most  wretched  of  drunkards,  of  which  1  saw  a 
number  of  instances  in  our  district. 

I  had  no  near  neighbors,  if  I  except  two  or  three  of  these 
wretched  fellows,  whose  conversation  consisted  chiefly  of 
hiccoughs  and  sighs.  Solitude  was  more  endurable.  At 
last  I  decided  upon  going  to  bed  as  early  as  possible,  and 
upon  dining  as  late  as  possible ;  in  this  way  I  contrived  to 
shorten  the  evenings  and  add  to  the  length  of  the  days, 
which  I  spent  in  useful  occupations. 

Four  versts  from  me  lay  a  very  valuable  estate  belonging 

to  the  Countess  B - ;  it  was  occupied  by  the  agent  only ; 

the  Countess  had  visited  it  but  once,  and  that  in  the  first 
year  of  her  marriage,  when  she  had  not  stayed  over  a 
month.  During  the  second  year  of  my  seclusion,  rumors 
were  current  that  the  Countess  and  her  husband  were  com¬ 
ing  to  spend  the  summer.  They  really  did  arrive  at  about 
the  beginning  of  June. 

The  appearance  of  a  well-to-do  neighbor  is  an  important 
event  to  rustics.  Landlords  and  tenants  speak  of  it  for  two 
months  previously  and  for  three  years  subsequently.  I 
confess  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  presence  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  neighbor  seemed  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  to  me.  I  burned  with  impatience  to  see 
her,  and  betook  myself  therefore  after  dinner,  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  subsequently  to  their  arrival,  to  pay  my  respects  to 
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their  excellencies,  as  their  nearest  neighbor  and  most  de¬ 
voted  of  servants. 

A  footman  showed  me  into  the  Count’s  library  and  went 
to  announce  me.  The  spacious  apartment  was  furnished 
with  the  greatest  possible  luxury;  the  walls  were  lined 
with  bookcases,  each  of  which  was  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
bust;  over  the  marble  chimney-piece  was  placed  a  large 
mirror;  the  floor  was  covered  with  green  cloth  and  spread 
with  carpets.  Having  lost  all  habits  of  luxury  in  my  poor 
retreat,  and  having  long  since  ceased  to  be  iamiliar  with 
the  effects  produced  by  the  riches  of  others,  I  became  timid, 
and  awaited  the  Count  with  a  certain  trepidation,  like  a 

Kivincial  petitioner  expecting  the  approach  of  a  minister. 

e  doors  opened,  and  a  handsome  man  of  two-and-thirty 
came  in.  The  Count  approached  me  with  frankness  and 
friendliness.  I  endeavored  to  muster  courage  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  object  of  my  call;  but  he  anticipated  me.  We 
eat  down.  His  easy  and  agreeable  conversation  soon  dis¬ 
pelled  my  awkward  shyness ;  I  had  already  resumed  my 
usual  manner,  when  suddenly  the  Countess  entered,  and 
my  perturbation  became  greater  than  before.  She  was 
b^utiful  indeed.  The  Count  introduced  me  ;  I  wished  to 
seem  to  be  at  my  ease,  but  the  more  1  tried  the  more  awk¬ 
ward  did  I  feel.  My  new  acquaintances  wishing  to  give  me 
time  to  recover,  an<l  to  feel  myself  more  at  home,  conversed 
together,  dispensing  with  all  etiquette,  thus  treating  me  like 
an  old  friend.  I  had  risen  from  my  seat  in  the  meanwhile, 
and  was  pacing  the  room  inspecting  the  books  and  pictures. 
I  am  no  judge  of  paintings,  but  one  there  was  which  spe¬ 
cially  attracted  my  attention.  It  represented  a  landscape 
in  Switzerland ;  but  I  was  struck,  not  by  the  beauty  of  the 
artist’s  touch,  but  because  it  was  perforated  by  two  bullets, 
one  hole  being  just  above  the  other. 

“  lliis  is  a  good  shot,”  said  I,  turning  to  the  Count. 

“  Yes,”  said  he ;  “a  very  remarkable  shot.  Do  you 
■hoot  well  ?  ”  he  went  on. 

“  Pretty  well,”  I  replied,  overjoyed  that  the  conversation 
had  turned  upon  a  subject  of  interest.  ”  1  mean  I  could 
not  miss  a  card  at  thirty  paces ;  of  course,  when  1  know 
the  pistols.” 

**  Indeed,”  said  the  Countess,  with  a  look  of  great  atten¬ 
tion  ;  “  and  you,  my  dear,  couid  you  hit  a  card  at  thirty 
paces  ?  ” 

“  Some  day,”  answered  the  Count,  “  we  shall  try.  I  was 
not  a  bad  shot  in  my  time,  but  it  is  now  four  years  since  I 
held  a  pistol.” 

“  Oh,”  remarked  I,  “  that  being  the  case,  I  do  not  mind 
betting  that  your  excellency  will  not  be  able  to  hit  a  card 
at  twenty  paces  even  :  pistol  shooting  requires  daily  prac¬ 
tice.  I  know  this  by  experience.  1  used  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  best  shots  in  our  regiment.  It  so  happened  once 
that  I  had  not  touched  a  pistol  for  a  whole  month  :  my  own 
were  undergoing  repair,  and  will  your  excellency  believe  it, 
when  I  took  to  shooting  again,  I  missed  a  bottle  four  suc¬ 
cessive  times  at  twenty  paces  ?  Our  riding-master,  a  sharp, 
amusing  fellow,  happenieg  to  be  present,  cried  out :  *  1  say, 
old  boy,  thou  canst  not  iii\  thy  hand  against  the  bottle, 
eh  ?  ’  No,  your  excellency,  it  is  a  practice  that  ought  not 
to  be  neglected,  if  one  does  not  wish  to  become  rusty  at  it. 
'The  best  shot  I  ever  happened  to  come  across  practiced 
every  day,  and  would  fire  at  least  three  times  before  din¬ 
ner.  This  was  a  rule  with  him,  as  was  his  glass  of 
vodka.” 

The  Count  and  Countess  appeared  pleased  at  my  having 
become  talkative. 

“  And  what  kind  of  a  shot  was  he  ?  ”  asked  the  Count. 

“  Of  that  sort,  vour  excellency,  that  if  he  happened  to 
see  a  fly  on  the  wall.  .  .  .  You  are  smiling.  Countess.  But 
it  is  true,  indeed.  .  .  .  When  he  chanced  to  see  a  fly,  he 
would  call  out  ‘  Kooska,  my  pistols  I  ’  Kooska  brings  him 
a  loaded  pistol.  Bang  I  and  there  is  the  fly,  flattened  to 
the  wall!  ” 

"  That  was  wonderful,”  said  the  Count.  “  What  was  his 
name  ?  ” 

“  Silvio,  your  excellency.” 

“Silvio I”  exclaimed  he,  jumping  up:  “you  knew  Sil¬ 
vio?” 
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“  Knew  him  ?  Of  course,  your  excellency.  We  were 
friends ;  he  was  considered  by  the  regiment  as  being  quite 
one  of  ourselves :  but  it  is  now  five  years  since  I  beard 
anything  of  him.  Your  excellency  appears  also  to  have 
known  him  ?  ” 

“  I  knew  him  —  knew  him  very  well.  Did  he  ever  relate 
a  veiy  strange  occurrence  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Your  excellency  cannot  possibly  mean  a  box  on  the  ear, 
which  some  young  scamp  gave  him  at  a  ball  ?  ” 

“  And  did  he  name  that  scamp  to  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  your  excellency,  he  did  not ;  but  —  your  excel¬ 
lency,”  continued  I,  the  truth  beginning  to  dawn  upon  me, 
—  “I  beg  your  pardon  —  I  was  not  aware  —  can  it  be 
yourself?  ” 

“  I,  myself,”  answered  the  Count,  with  an  exceedingly 
perturbed  countenance,  “  and  the  perforated  picture  is  the 
reminiscence  of  our  last  meeting.” 

“  Oh  1  pray,  dear,”  said  the  Countess,  “  pray  do  not 
speak  of  it.  1  dread  hearing  the  story.” 

“  No,”  replied  he,  “  I  shml  relate  the  whole  of  it.  He 
knows  how  I  offended  his  friend,  let  him  now  also  know 
how  Silvio  took  his  revenge.” 

The  Count  bade  me  be  seated,  and  I  listened  with  the 
liveliest  curiosity  to  the  following  recital :  — 

“  I  was  married  flve  years  ago.  The  first  month,  the 
honeymoon,  was  spent  in  this  village.  It  is  to  this  house 
that  I  am  indebted  for  the  happiest,  as  also  for  one  of  the 
saddest  moments  of  my  life. 

“  We  were  out  riding  one  evening  ;  my  wife’s  horse 
became  unmanageable ;  she  got  frightened,  gave  me  her 
bridle,  and  set  out  homewards  on  foot.  I  saw  upon  enter¬ 
ing  the  stable-yard  a  travelling  telega,  and  was  informed 
that  a  gentleman,  who  had  refused  to  give  his  name,  and  had 
simply  said  that  he  had  some  business  to  transact,  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  me  in  the  library.  1  entered  this  room,  and  in  the 
twilight  saw  a  man  covered  with  dust  and  wearing  a  long 
beard.  He  was  standing  by  the  fireplace.  I  approached  him, 
trying  to  recall  to  mind liis  features.  ‘  Thou  dost  not  recog¬ 
nize  me.  Count,’  said  he,  with  trembling  voice.  ‘  Silvio  I  ’ 
exclaimed  1 ;  and  I  confess  i  felt  my  hair  stand  on  end  I 
‘  Yes,  it  is  I,’  be  continued,  ‘  the  shot  remains  with  me ;  I 
have  come  to  discharge  my  pistol ;  art  thou  ready  ?  ’  The 
pistol  protruded  out  of  his  side  pocket.  1  measured  twelve 
paces,  and  stood  there,  in  that  corner,  begging  him  to  fire 
quickly,  before  my  wife  returned.  He  hesitated,  he  asked 
for  lights.  Candles  were  brought  in.  I  shut  the  door, 
gave  orders  that  no  one  should  come  in,  and  again  begged 
him  to  fire.  He  tbok  out  his  pistol,  and  proceeded  to  take 
aim.  ...  I  was  counting  the  seconds.  ...  I  thought  of 
her.  .  .  .  One  dreadful  minute  passed  I  Bilvio  let  his 
arm  drop.  ‘  I  regret,’  said  he,  ‘  that  my  pistol  is  not  loaded 
with  cherry-stones.  .  .  .  The  bullet  is  heavy.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  not  a  duel,  but  murder :  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  aim  at  an  unarmed  man :  let  us  begin  anew ;  let  us 
draw  lots  who  is  to  have  the  first  fire.’  My  head  swam. 
...  I  suppose  I  was  not  consenting.  ...  At  last  another 
pistol  was  loadedit  two  bits  of  paper  were  rolled  up  ;  he 
placed  them  in  the  cap  I  had  once  shot  through  ;  I  again 
drew  the  winning  number.  ‘  Thou  art  devilish  lucky. 
Count,’  said  he,  with  an  ironical  smile  I  can  never  forget. 
I  do  not  understand  what  possessed  me,  and  by  what  means 
he  forced  me  to  it  .  .  .  but  I  fired  —  and  bit  that  picture 
there.” 

The  Count  pointed  to  the  perforated  picture ;  his  face 
was  crimson ;  the  Countess  had  become  whiter  than  her 
handkerchief  ;  I  could  not  suppress  an  exclamation. 

“  I  fired,”  the  Count  went  on :  “  and,  thank  God, 
missed.  Then  Silvio  ....  (he  looked  really  dreadful 
at  that  moment)  Silvio  aimed  at  me.  Suddenly  the 
doors  opened,  Masha  I  rushed  in,  and  with  a  scream  threw 
herself  on  my  neck.  Her  presence  restored  to  me  all  my 
courage.  ‘  Darling,’  said  I,  ‘  don’t  you  see  that  we  are 
joking  ?  How  frightened  you  are  1  Go  and  take  a  glass 
of  water  and  come  back  to  us ;  I  shall  introduce  an  old 
friend  and  comrade  to  you.’  Masha  still  doubted.  ‘  Tell 
me,  is  what  my  husband  says  true  ?  ’  said  she,  turning  to  the 
*  Th*  (wt  niiiiM  for  MarU.  —  Ts. 
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lombre  Silvio, '  is  it  true  that  you  are  both  in  fun  ?  ’  '  lie 
is  always  in  fun,  Countess,’  replied  Silvio.  ‘  Once  upon  a 
time  he  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear,  in  fun ;  in  fun,  he  shot 
through  this  cap  ;  in  fun,  he  just  now  missed  me;  now  I 
have  a  fancy  to  be  in  fun  also.*  So  saying,  he  was  about  to 
take  aim  .  .  .  before  her  I  Masha  threw  herself  at  his  feet. 
‘  Get  up,  Masha,  for  shame  I  ’  1  exclaimed,  enraged ;  ‘  and 
you,  sir,  will  you  cease  jeering  at  a  poor  woman?  Are 
you,  or  are  you  not,  going  to  fire  ?  ’  ‘1  am  not  going  to,’ 

answered  Silvio,  ‘  1  am  content.  I  have  seen  your  hesita¬ 
tion,  yo'ir  timidity.  I  made  you  fire  at  me.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied.  You  will  remember  me.  I  leave  you  to  your  con¬ 
science  I  ’  Here  he  was  about  to  take  his  departure,  but 
stopping  in  the  doorway,  he  looked  at  the  perforated 
picture,  fired  his  pistol  at  it,  almost  without  aiming,  and 
disappeared.  My  wife  had  fainted;  the  servants  dared 
not  stop  him,  and  looked  at  him  with  terror;  he  walked  out, 
called  the  uvmhtchik  >  and  drove  ofi',  before  I  had  even  time 
to  recover  myself.”’ 

The  Count  concluded.  Thus  did  I  learn  the  ending  of 
a  story  which  had  so  interested  me  at  its  commencement. 
1  did  not  anain  meet  its  hero.  It  was  said  that  at  the  time 
of  the  revolt  under  Alexand  ;r  Ypsilanti,  Silvio  commanded 
a  detachment  of  the  lleterae,  and  was  killed  in  the  combat 
before  Skulleni. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  ENGLISH  DOCTORS. 

In  going  about  the  world  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  infallible  pope  set  up  in  many  families, 
who  is  none  other  than  the  family  doctor.  'The  family 
lawyer  is  an  uninteresting  and  fossil  sort  of  being  to  ladies 
and  children.  But  the  doctor  is  still  Sir  Oracle,  and  all 
Moliere’s  gibes  against  his  order  are  forgotten  or  unknown, 
and  he  often  remains  the  family  pope.  Now  I  am  not 
oing  to  say  anything  against  my  excellent  friends  the 
octors.  They  are  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  thein- 
aelves.  We  may  call  them  one^yed,  but  we  must  admit 
that  they  are  the  one  eyed  among  ourselves  who  are  the 
blind.  Still  I  have  the  somewhat  unamiable  purpose  of 
discussing  some  of  their  blunders  on  their  own  showing. 
1  am  going  to  deal  a  little  recklessly  with  certain  confessions 
that  I  find  them  making,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  how  easily  they  could  turn  the 
tables  by  discussing  the  confessions  of  patients.  They  see 
a  great  deal  of  the  worst  of  life  ;  its  meanness,  selfishness. 
Irritability,  and  cowardice.  Indeed,  when  we  satirize  the 
doctors,  we  arc  mainly  complaining  of  human  nature  itself. 
Their  knowledge  is  little,  because  all  human  knowledge  is 
little.  During  all  these  thousands  of  years  we  have  not 
mastered  the  very  alphabet  words  with  which  we  might 
construct  a  science  of  the  human  body  or  of  the  human 
mind.  So  true  is  the  complaint  of  the  hero  of  “  Locksley 
Hall :  ”  “  Science  moves  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on 
from  point  to  point.”  The  public  themselves  compel  the 
doctors  to  have  a  touch  of  humbug  about  them.  A  highly 
scientific  friend  has  been  telling  me  that  he  is  treating  a 
particular  patient  with  bread  pills  and  colored  water ;  her 
chronic  case  requires  incessant  watching  before  he  can  de¬ 
termine  the  method  of  treatment  In  the  mean  time  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  satisfy  her.  The  patient  who  calls  in 
a  doctor  thinks  nothing  of  him  unless  he  will  physic  his 
dura  ilia  very  stlflly  then  and  there ;  and  if  he  is  truly  a 
scientific  man,  and  takes  a  long  time  for  his  diagnosis,  the 
said  patient  puts  him  down  as  not  knowing  bis  business. 
If  the  public  want  to  be  deceived,  deceived  they  must  be. 

I  was  talking  one  day  with  a  medical  friend.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  the  public  treated  him  very  unfairly.  “  They 
expect  him,  sir,  to  be  omnipotent.  They  send  for  him  in 
illness,  and  expect  that  a  medical  man  will  immediately  be 
able  to  do  everything.  They  forget  that  he  has  to  watch 
the  case  and  learn  something  of  the  constitution  of  the 
patient.”  I  was  calling  on  another  medical  friend  one  day, 
and  he  was  telling  me  something  of  some  new  cases.  “  1 
■  A  driver  of  poat-bonw.  —  Ta. 


am  giving  them  a  mixture  of  peppermint  and  water  just 
now  —  that  will  do  them  neither  good  nor  harm  —  until  I 
can  find  out  what  is  the  best  for  them.  Besides,  I  am  pro- 
jiosing  to  make  some  interesting  experiments  on  them.”  I 
thought  of  the  experimentum  in  corpore  vili  I  mentally 
resolved  that  my  own  vile  corpus  should  not,  “  if  I  knew 
it,”  be  experimented  on.  They  say  that  every  great 
orator  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  his  hearers,  and  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  every  great  doctor  is 
also  formed  at  the  expense  of  his  patients. 

It  is  oflen  easy  to  detect  the  doctor  iu  inaccuracies  and 
carelessnesses.  A  doctor  told  me  one  day  that  I  ought  to 
take  a  course  of  Turkish  baths.  He  was  a  man  whose 
memory  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  I  asked  him  next  day, 
“  Doctor,  would  not  a  Turkish  bath  be  a  good  thing?  ” 
The  doctor  looked  very  solemn  and  said,  “  A  good  thing, 
but  not  a  good  thing  for  yuu.”  I  once  called  in  a  doctor, 
who  came  down  eight  miles,  examined  me  for  eight  minutes, 
and  took  his  eight  guineas.  He  gave  me  a  most  elaborate 
opinion,  which  turned  out  to  be  totally  wrong.  A  doctor 
once  forbade  me  to  take  beer ;  the  next  doctor  I  went  to 
prescribed  beer.  You  cannot  go  through  life,  you  cannot 
get  behind  the  scenes  in  medical  life,  you  cannot  take  up 
a  medical  fieriodical  or  a  medical  book,  but  you  see  the 
absolute  uncertainty  that  exists  on  what  one  would  think 
the  most  elementary  matters,  the  eontlict  of  opinion  on 
subjects  that  one  might  have  expected  to  have  had  settled 
long  ago.  Every  now  and  then  some  entirely  new  disease 
transpires,  the  account  of  the  symptoms  is  published,  there 
is  no  name  for  the  case  in  any  of  the  books,  and  every¬ 
where  from  Europe  and  America  come  suggestions  for  the 
nomenclature  or  the  treatment.  Perhaps  the  patient  little 
thinks  that  he  has  got  into  the  ca.se  books,  and  is  immor¬ 
talized  under  some  obscure  initials.  The  probability  is 
that  the  mystery  of  his  case  is  never  cleared  up. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  meet  with  a  medical  man  of  genial 
nature  and  of  candid  mind,  a  man  who  understands  that 
candor  is  dangerous,  and  yet  chooses  to  be  candid.  He 
will  discuss  bis  kills  and  cures,  his  worries  and  successes, 
in  the  frankest  possible  way.  His  life  is  a  campaign,  and 
he  will  confess  to  a  few  casualties  in  the  way  of  killed  and 
wounded.  “  It  is  not  so  much,  old  fellow,  that  we  ever 
directly  kill  a  man  off  in  the  way  of  an  overdose  of  poi.son. 
But  sometimes  a  man  makes  an  utter  mistake.  He  has 
gone  wrong  in  his  diagnosis.  His  whole  line  of  treatment 
has  been  a  mistake.  The  terrible  conviction  comes  over 
him  that  he  has  muddled  the  whole  business,  that  if  he 
had  taken  the  right  line  he  would  have  been  all  right,  but 
that  now  the  life  is  irretrievably  lost.”  Such  mishaps  are 
not  necessarily  those  of  ignorant  and  stupid  men.  The 
greatest  surgeons  have  performed  unnecessary  amputations, 
and  the  greatest  physicians  have  utterly  mistaken  symp¬ 
toms.  The  greatness  of  a  doctor,  like  that  of  a  com¬ 
mander,  consists  in  his  making  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  blunders. 

Even  when  a  doctor  understands  you  thoroughly  he  may 
not  be  a  good  doctor,  after  all.  There  was  a  great  doctor 
who  was  a  perfect  hero  at  diagnosis.  He  could  trace  out 
the  most  diificult  and  obscure  diseases.  He  discovered  a 
new  disease,  which  no  one  else  had  di-covered  all  through 
the  centuries  in  which  people  had  had  diseases.  There 
were  no  pains  that  he  would  not  take  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  correct  diagnosis  of  a  case.  The  nurse  in  the  hospital 
would  be  startled  by  his  presence  at  midnight.  After  he 
had  gone  to  rest  thinking  about  a  case,  some  point  of  de¬ 
tail  which  he  thought  of  importance  would  present  itself 
to  his  mind,  and  he  would  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  in  order  to  clear  it  up.  He  has  been  known,  after 
seeing  a  patient  eight  or  ten  miles  from  town,  as  be  was 
coming  hoinewiirds  to  have  been  suddenly  struck  with  the 
idea  that  be  had  omitted  some  important  inquiry,  and  to 
have  gone  back  all  the  way  in  order  to  satisfy  his  mind. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  medicine  was  the  one  day-dream  and 
night-dream  of  his  existence.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  a  doctor  so  marvellous  at  diagnosis  would  have  been 
most  skilful  in  his  treatment.  But  it  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  diagnosis  being  accomplished,  anybody  might 
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try  any  curative  process.  The  case  ceased  to  retain  its 
interest.  Listen  to  -what  his  enthusiastic  biographer  says : 

“  We  fear  that  the  one  great  object  being  accomplished, 
the  same  energetic  power  was  not  devoted  to  its  alleviation 
and  cure.  Without  accusing  him  of  a  m  dilated  neglect 
of  therapeutics,  we  fancy  we  can  trace  the  dallying  with 
remedies,”  and  the  words  which  he  places  on  the  lips  of 
the  great  doctor,  as  representing  his  views,  were,  “  I  do 
not  clearly  see  my  way  to  the  direct  agency  of  special 
medicaments,  but  I  must  prescribe  something  for  the 
patient,  at  least,  to  satisfv  his  or  her  friends.”  The  gen¬ 
eral  interpretation  of  all  tltis  is  that  the  greatest  powers  of 
doctors  are,  after  all,  extremely  limited,  and  that  the  med¬ 
ical  man  who  is  extremely  able  in  one  department  may  be 
extremely  weak  in  another,  and,  though  he  may  know 
your  illness,  he  may  not  know  how  to  treat  it.  Medical 
men  are  very  severe  upon  quacks.  The  scientiQc  man 
abhors  the  empirical  man.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  look 
into  medical  literature  without  finding  it  replete  with 
virtual  confessions  that  medical  men  are  immensely  in¬ 
debted  to  quacks  and  empirics.  Take  a  point  in  surgery. 
Most  surgeons  have  known  of  old  Hutton  the  bone-setter, 
and  have  probably  held  him  in  abhorrence.  The  provin¬ 
cial  surgeon  and  the  aboriginal  bone-setter  are  frequently 
in  collision.  The  bone-setter  will  talk  of  a  joint  being  out, 
and  of  putting  a  joint  in,  when  such  a  feat  is  anatomically 
impossible.  In  fact,  he  does  not  know  anatomy.  But  he 
sometimes  has  a  curious  art  in  manipulating  joints  which 
leaves  trained  professional  skill  in  the  despairing  distance. 
Such  a  man  was  the  famous  old  Hutton.  His  cures  are 
some  of  the  most  striking  on  record.  Without  any  scien¬ 
tific  training,  ho  had  acquired  a  subtlety,  power,  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  touch  which  enabled  him  to  effect  marvellous 

food.  It  was  a  peculiar  trick  of  the  wrist  which  he  had. 
le  said  that  his  art  lay  not  in  the  pulling,  but  the  twist. 
It  is  empiric,  if  you  like,  but  it  effected  cures  which  the 
science  of  the  hospitals  could  not  accomplish.  An  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  the  best  medical  practice  is  empiric.  At 
last,  a  sensible  surgeon  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  cul¬ 
tivate  old  Hutton’s  acquaintance,  watched  his  treatment, 
studied  his  method,  imitated  his  touch,  and  has  since  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  on  the  subject ;  a  very  remarkable  one,  no 
doubt,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  remarkable  confession  of 
the  profession’s  indebtedness  to  empirics. 

Kadcliffe  said  that  when  he  died  he  would  leave  behind 
him  the  whole  mystery  of  physic  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper. 
The  famous  Cheyne  says,  in  nis  Autobiography,  that  when 
he  got  to  London  the  great  thing  was  “  to  be  able  to  eat 
hastily,  and  to  swallow  down  much  liquor.”  When  Sir 
Richard  Croft  destroyed  himself,  after  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  it  was  a  sort  of  confession  that  there 
had  been  some  sort  of  incompetence.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
is  reported  to  have  owned  that  his  mistakes  would  fill  a 
church  yard.  A  medical  man  once  told  me  himself  that  he 
would  rather  see  a  patient  die  than  call  in  another  doctor 
when  such  a  step  might  appear  to  imply  any  mistrust  of 
his  own  abilities.  Parish  doctors,  who  are  absurdly  under- 

Itaid,  must  often  be  compelled  to  give  pauper  patients  the 
ess  expensive  medicines,  rather  than  the  more  expensive, 
which  their  case  might  require,  though  I  have  repeatedly 
known  such  men  give  the  best,  and  bear  the  cost.  The 
general  practitioner,  in  dealing  with  some  case  where  a 
patient  of  doubtful  solvency  already  owes  him  money,  may 
be  almost  pardoned  if  he  withholds  cod-liver  oil  and  ad- 
minbters  quassia  instead  of  quinine.  There  is  another 
matter  on  which  some  medical  men  —  lam  thankful  to  say, 
very  few  —  have  nearly  made  a  confession ;  and  I  am 
also  thankful  to  say  that  such  medical  men  represent 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  profession.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  medical  men  who  make  up  their  own 
drugs,  which  they  procure  either  directly  from  London,  or 
from  the  best  chemist  in  their  locality.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
calculated  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  a 
general  practitioner  are  expended  in  drugs.  Some  prac¬ 
titioners  contrive,  not  by  the  most  creditable  means,  to 
reduce  this  to  five  per  cent.  For  instance,  quinine  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  expensive  —  some  eight  shillings  an  ounce  — 
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and  so  the  medical  man  substitutes  in  his  practice  less  ex¬ 
pensive  bitters,  such  as  quassia  and  strychnine.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting,  also,  to  inquire  how  far  the  drugs  furnished  to 
provincial  hospitals  and  infirmaries  are  in  all  cases  of  the 
best  quality  and  properly  tested  by  medical  officers.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  medical  men  as  the  committees  that  are  to 
blame.  If  they  refuse  to  pay  the  chemist  high  prices  for 
good  articles,  the  chemist  can  only  afford  to  send  second- 
rate  articles  at  second-rate  prices.  It  is  simply  impossible 
for  instance,  that  good  cod-liver  oil  can  be  sold  at  the  low 
prices  at  which  it  is  sometimes  furnished  to  such  institu¬ 
tions. 

Another  subject  on  which  medical  men  will  speak  with 
much  frankness  is  euthanasia.  Medical  men  have  told  me 
th-at  they  have  given  their  patients  medicine  to  enable 
them  to  go  off  comfortably  —  “a  good  still'  dose  of  opium, 
or  something  of  that  kind.”  It  sounds  rather  horrid,  but 
the  subject  really  admits  a  good  deal  of  argumentation. 
It  is  argued  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  a  man  alive, 
under  great  torture,  and  with  immense  expense  and  pains, 
when  he  must  eventually  die  —  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
If  a  dog  has  got  hydrophobia  he  is  killed  at  once ;  but  if  a 
man  has  got  it,  he  lingers  on  in  agonies  to  the  last. 
Again,  a  pauper  patient,  who  is  an  interesting  scientific 
case,  may  have  the  value  of  hundreds  spent  upon  him  to 
save  him  from  dying,  but  only  five  shillings  to  keep  him 
alive.  It  is  very  hard  to  spell  out  the  rights  of  things 
exactly.  I  hear,  however,  the  judges  would  tell  some  ad¬ 
vocates  of  euthanasia  that  wilful  attempts  to  shorten  life 
may,  legally  speaking,  be  considered  wilful  murder. 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  tells  a  story  of  inexcusable  blunder¬ 
ing  by  a  medical  man.  Basil  Montagu,  the  barrister,  who 
was  present  when  he  told  it,  capped  it  by  several  others. 

“  A.  gentleman  residing  about  a  post  stage  from  town  met 
with  an  accident,  which  eventually  rendered  amputation  of  a 
limb  indispensable.  The  surgeon  alluded  to  was  requested 
to  perform  the  operation,  and  went  from  town  with  two 
pupils  to  the  gentleman’s  house  on  the  day  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  The  usual  preliminaries  being  arranged,  the 
surgeon  proceeded  to  operate ;  the  tourniquet  was  applied, 
the  flesh  divided,  the  bone  laid  bare,  when,  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  he  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  his  saw  I 
Here  was  a  predicament  to  be  in  I  Luckily,  his  presence 
of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  Without  apprising  his 

Eatient  of  the  terrible  fact,  he  put  one  of  his  pupils  into 
is  carriage,  and  told  the  coachman  to  gallop  to  town.  It 
was  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  saw  was  obtained,  and 
during  all  that  time  the  patient  lay  suffering.  The  agony 
of  the  suspense  was  great,  but  scarcely  a  sufficient  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  neglect  in  not  seeing  that  all  his  instruments 
were  in  his  case.” 

Sir  William  Ferguson  speaks  with  unmitigated  contempt 
of  a  case  of  bad  practice  which  came  before  his  notice. 
A  patient  was  sent  to  him  suffering  from  necrosis  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  clavicle.  The  practitioner  had  trusted  en¬ 
tirely  to  a  plaster  of  a  waxy,  resinous  kind.  So  thickly 
was  it  laid  on  that  much  time  and  turpentine  were  con¬ 
sumed  before  the  part  could  be  properly  examined.  It 
was  then  found  out  that  the  only  mischief  remaining  was  a 
small  piece  of  dead  bone,  which  was  almost  as  easily  re¬ 
moved  as  lifting  it  from  the  table.  The  villainous  plaster 
was  removed,  water  dressing  applied,  and  in  a  fortnight 
only  a  scar  remained.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  which  gives 
the  incident,  adds  :  “  This  was  a  very  significant  example 
of  the  nature  of  the  plaster  to  hide,  not  so  much  the  wound 
of  the  patient,  as  the  ignorance  of  the  medical  attendant.” 
This  is  what  the  laborer  told  Radcliffe :  “  Ah  1  doctor, 
mine  is  not  the  only  bad  work  which  the  earth  covers.” 

A  very  curious,  and  entirely  unconscious,  confession  of 
ignorance  was  made  by  a  country  doctor  who  came  up 
from  Sussex  to  attend  the  meetings  of  a  well-known 
medical  society  that  used  to  assemble  at  Bolt  Court.  The 
gentleman  in  question  is  described  as  a  big,  pompous 
man  who  always  spoke  with  oracular  decision,  and  placed 
the  fingers  of  bis  right  hand  in  his  waistcoat.  The  subject 
of  discussion  was  Solera.  The  oracular  gentleman  rose, 
and  stated  that  he  had  made  the  discovery  that  the  cholera 
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was  known  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  Everybody  manU  i 
fested  the  liveliest  attention.  “  Yes,  I  was  at  the  theatre  ' 
last  night,  and  saw  the  play  of  ‘  Taming  the  Shrew.’  Pe-  ] 
truchio  says  to  Katherine,  ‘  You  are  choleric.’  ”  There 
was  a  general  burst  of  laughter,  which  was  increased  when 
the  learned  ignoramus  proceeded  to  vindicate  himself. 
He  gravely  asserted  that  to  convince  himself  that  the 
actor  bad  made  no  mistake  in  the  word,  be  had  himself 
referred  to  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  and  had  found  that 
the  word  had  been  there  used  correctly.  He  ever  after¬ 
wards  plumed  himself  on  the  discovery. 

There  was  a  certain  Pope  who  lost  his  physician,  and  to 
all  who  applied  for  the  office  he  put  the  question,  “  How 
many  have  you  killed?”  Each  doctor  in  turn  solemnly 
asseverated  that  he  had  never  killed  any  one.  An  old 
fellow  with  a  big  beard  came  at  last.  “  How  many  have 
you  killed  ?  ”  asked  the  Pope.  “  Tot  quot,”  said  the  old 
fellow,  pulling  his  beard  with  both  hands.  The  Pope  was 
pleased  with  the  confession,  and  believing  that  he  must 
at  least  be  a  man  with  an  enormous  experience,  took  him 
as  his  physician. 

“I  have  worked  hard  a  great  many  years,”  said  William 
Hunter  once,  “  and  yet  I  don’t  know  the  principles  of  the 
art.”  I  am  afraid  that  Hunter  killed  himself  by  getting 
into  a  violent  passion.  A  great  physician  was  once  dining 
at  the  Kit-Cat  Club.  One  of  his  friends  ventured  to  re¬ 
mind  him  that  it  was  time  he  should  go  and  visit  his 
patients.  The  doctor  picked  out  a  list  that  contained 
fifteen  names.  “  It  is  no  great  matter  whether  I  see  them 
to-night,  or  not,”  said  he.  “  Nine  of  them  have  such  bad 
constitutions  that  all  the  physicians  in  the  world  can’t  save 
them ;  and  the  other  six  have  such  good  constitutions  that 
all  the  physicians  in  the  world  can’t  kill  them.”  The 
doctor  might  have  added  that  though  he  could  neither  kill 
nor  cure,  yet  still  his  visits  might  have  been  of  the  greatest  ! 
use.  There  is  an  acute  remark  of  Coleridge’s  somewhere,  i 
to  the  effect  that  a  man  who  is  vaguely  ill  is  wonderfully  ' 
toned  down,  and  indeed  consoled,  when  he  is  made  to  un¬ 
derstand  clearly  the  nature  of  bis  ailment.  This  kind  of  | 
comfort,  albeit  somewhat  dreary,  the  physieian  is  certainly 
enabled  to  give  ;  and  no  man  does  more  good  by  his  talk 
than  the  physician.  It  is  frequently  the  one  comfort  of  the 
day  to  which  the  desponding  patient  looks  forward,  and 
often  finds  it  an  elixir  of  comfort.  Sometimes,  also,  when 
he  knows  that  useless  calls  are  daily  registered  against  him, 
it  is  very  mueh  the  reverse.  I  have  known  of  families  who 
have  been  almost  broken  in  purse  and  spirits,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  a  neighborhood,  on  account  of  this  too 
CTeat  intimacy  with  an  expensive  doctor.  I  have  known 
doctors  on  the  other  hand,  who  will  attend  one  most  care¬ 
fully,  and  the  only  fee  they  will  take  is  that  one  should 
accept  their  invitations  to  dinner.  The  general  moral  for 
us  all  is  to  take  the  best  care  to  keep  ourselves  well ;  and 
if  we  should  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  doctor’s 
hands,  to  take  all  he  gives  us  that  we  may  keep  out  of  his 
hands  still.  But  still  I  must  gratefully  record  that  I  have 
had  illnesses  in  which  it  has  been  almost  a  compensation 
that  I  should  be  able  to  see  something  of  the  kind  and 
skilful  friend  who  was  my  doctor. 


AN  ARTIST’S  DREAM. 

A  SUMMER  morning  at  Dresden  is  one  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est,  brightest  things  in  nature.  One  who  walks  through 
the  streets  encounters  a  constant  stream,  stirring  yet  not 
turbulent,  of  busy  life;  the  cheerful  aspect  given  by  the 
warm  sun  to  the  surrounding  houses ;  the  movement  and 
bustle  of  the  open  market-place,  whose  walls  look  down 
on  the  bargaining  and  chatlering  beneath,  just  for  all  the 
world  as  they  looked  down  when  Canaletto  painted  them, 
thus  lending  the  grace  of  the  past  to  the  vigor  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  ;  the  passing  glimpses  caught  in  little  sejuares  or  places 
of  leafy  trees  and  plashing  fountains  relieving  the  picture 
of  human  industry  with  touches  of  natural  beauty;  all 


these  make  a  combination  of  delightful  sights  and  sounds 
which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Or  if  the  traveller  is  weary  of  the  presence  of  his  kind, 
and  would  be  alone  with  the  great  mother,  he  can  stroll 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  contemplate  the  quiet 
in  place  of  the  noisy  stream,  as  its  waters  flow  by  him  in 
a  broad,  strong  current.  The  timber  rails  —  with  little 
logs  huts  built  upon  them,  which  it  bears  down  to  their 
i  destination,  guided  and  inhabited  by  men  who  have  cut 
!  the  timber  from  its  native  forest,  and  who  thus  find  in  the 
logs  house-room,  means  of  travelling,  and  merchandise 
combined  —  have  such  ample  room  on  the  bosom  of  the 
wide  river,  that  they  give  an  added  motion  to  its  beauty 
without  marring  the  sense  of  solitude. 

Or,  does  the  wanderer  prefer  nature  mirrored  and  ideal¬ 
ized  by  art,  nature  reflected  for  him  in  the  magic  glass 
which  shows  its  beauties  and  conceals  its  defects,  to  nature 
seen  by  the  unaided  light  of  his  own  eyes,  then  he  can 
I  pass  from  the  heat  and  brilliancy  of  the  outside  world  to 
1  the  cool  atmosphere  and  subdued  light  of  that  gallery 
I  which  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  to  the  art  stu- 
!  dent. 

I  This  was  the  course  chosen,  on  one  morning  such  as  we 
!  have  described,  by  Rupert  Graham,  a  young  painter  resi- 
I  dent  in  Dresden,  who,  strolling  first  through  the  other 
I  galleries  to  accustom  his  eye  to  form  and  color,  rested  at 
!  length  in  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  and 
I  worshipped  the  mighty  genuis  who  gave  to  the  world  that 
wondrous  picture  of  a  beauty  more  than  humanly  perfect, 

'■  of  a  strength  and  purity  which  cannot  be  less  than  Divine. 

The  young  artist  gazed  at  this  with  a  sort  of  adoration ; 

I  his  whole  being  concentrated  itself  in  the  act  of  looking 
until  his  eyes  seemed  fixed  upon  their  object  as  are  the 
bird’s  on  the  rattlesnake’s  or  the  patient’s  on  the  mesmer¬ 
ist’s  ;  his  senses  were  unable  to  comprehend  anything  else 
in  the  world ;  the  universe  for  him  was  that  picture  and 
nothing  else ;  the  curtaitis  and  walls  which  surrounded  the 
painting  seemed  to  fade  mysteriously  away  and  leave  it 
and  him  suspended  in  some  remote  mid-air. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  one  pro’oably  resembling  the  so- 
called  trance  of  the  clairvoyant  (for,  as  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  picture,  but  only  saw  a  transformation  take  place 
around  it,  it  could  hardly  be  an  ordinary  slumber),  a 
strange  vision  came  to  him.  Accessories  and  surroundings 
of  furniture  grew  again  round  the  picture,  but  they  were 
i  not  those  which  naturally  belonged  to  it.  He  seemed  to 
see  it  reposing  upon  an  easel  raised  on  a  sort  of  throne  in 
a  painter’s  studio.  The  chairs  and  sofas,  the  canvases  on 
the  walls,  the  litter  on  the  floor,  seemed  all  strangely  famil¬ 
iar  to  him,  and  he  was  about  to  look  round  for  the  owner 
of  the  studio,  when  —  oh  wonder  of  wonders  1  —  it  came 
to  him,  as  if  by  slow  degrees  of  light,  that  the  studio 
was  his  own,  and  that  this  man,  who  was  worn  out  with 
toil  but  exalted  with  joy  at  its  result,  who  now  looked 
with  a  creator’s  love  at  the  work  of  his  heart  and  hands, 
and  now  regarded  it  with  a  m}  sterious  awe,  as  though  he 
felt  that  in  executing  it  he  had  been  but  the  means  for 
some  Divine  inspiration  —  this  man  was  none  other  than 
himself ;  and  as  he  recognized  the  fact,  tears  of  happiness 
I  welled  into  his  eyes. 

I  He  remembered  how  long,  how  patiently  he  had  worked 
I  at  this  one  painting,  into  which  he  intended  to  throw  all 
I  his  soul,  all  his  strength ;  he  remembered  how  on  one  dark 
1  day,  when  his  eye  and  hand  were  weary,  and  his  heart 
I  began  to  sink  with  the  deep  despair  of  reaction  that  ar¬ 
tists  must  pass  through,  a  sudden  flood  of  joyous  sunlight 
had  streamed  in  at  the  window,  breaking  through  the  pall 
of  clouds,  spreading  around  him  and  his  canvas,  wrapping 
them  in  a  celestial  glory,  and,  far  more  than  this,  piercing 
with  its  warm  beams  to  his  chilled  heart,  bringing  as  it 
seemed  to  his  very  soul  a  new  birth  of  perception  and 
power,  a  Divine  breath  of  genius.  He  had  turned  cold 
and  pale  all  over  for  a  moment,  and  stood  dumb  as  one 
I  who  has  seen  a  vision  of  more  than  mortal  power ;  then 
I  with  a  burst  of  happiness  his  strength  and  his  hope  bad  re¬ 
turned  to  him,  and  from  that  moment  he  had  never  flagged 
ill  his  work ;  it  had  been  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  it 
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had  been  to  him  what  wife  and  children  may  be  to  other  I 
men,  it  had  absorbed  all  his  thou(;ht,  all  his  energy.  Did  i 
doubt  or  fear  of  anv  kind  oppress  him,  did  the  weight  of  i 
care  for  a  moment  hang  on  his  arm  and  retard  its  desire  I 
to  work,  he  had  but  to  look  up  at  the  picture,  an<l  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  heaven  itself  shone  down  in  content 
and  gave  him  courage  to  work  on.  And  he  had  worked  on 
unceasingly,  might  even  have  worked  too  long  perhaps, 
and  injured  the  picture  by  too  much  elaboration,  but  that 
the  same  sort  of  feeling  which  he  had  always  regarded  as 
a  mysterious  inspiration  had  come  to  him  again  and  struck 
him  motionless  for  a  minute;  and  then  looking  at  the 
picture,  he  said,  “  It  is  enough,”  and  laid  down  his  brush. 

And  now  his  work  was  complete;  it  8too<l  in  perfect 

f;lory  on  his  easel ;  at  times  he  could  with  difficulty  be- 
ieve  that  it  was  really  there,  or  that  if  it  was  he  had  had 
any  share  in  its  production :  at  others  he  felt  as  if  it  were 
his  own  inmost  life  and  soul,  strangely  changed  and  glori¬ 
fied,  that  stood  there  before  him.  There  it  was,  however,  | 
and  there  was  he,  expecting  visits  from  some  of  the  great 
masters  of  painting  and  criticism,  of  pencil  and  pen,  who 
ruled  the  taste  of  the  day,  for  he  had  been  anxious  th.at 
so  great  a  work  should  be  seen  as  soon  as  possible,  not 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  fame,  for  he  had  quite  forgotten 
himself  as  an  individual  and  lived  only  in  the  picture,  but 
for  the  sake  of  art  and  artists ;  and  under  this  conviction 
he  had  sent  out  cards  of  invitation  as  soon  as  he  could. 


of  those  who  looked  on  the  picture,  of  the  great  cry  of  joy  | 
that  would  go  up  Iroin  the  worlil  of  art  when  they  saw  i 
such  a  treasure,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  he  | 
was  recalled  to  himself  by  the  voice  of  a  great  painter  | 
addressing  him  by  name  and  bidding  him  good  morning.  ; 

“So”  said  this  gentleman  in  a  cheerful,  busy  tone. 

“  tbe  picture  is  finished.  Let’s  have  a  look  at  it.”  And 
as  he  spoke  he  advanced  and  contemplated  the  canvas 
from  the  most  favorable  light.  The  artist  watched  his 
face  in  happy  expectation ;  and  in  place  of  the  sudilen 
wonder  and  joy  that  he  hoped  to  see  spread  over  it,  he 
perceived  a  strange  expression  of  doubt  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  come  over  the  features.  The  eyebrows  ascended  for  a 
moment,  while  the  mouth  rounded  itself  in  complacent 
superiority  ;  then  the  brow  puckered  into  a  frown  of  dis-  I 
content,  the  head  shook  to  and  fro  in  pity,  and  the  or.acle  { 
spoke.  “  A  great  advance  in  your  ilrawing,”  said  he ; 

“  really  very  correct  on  the  whole ;  but  —  but  what  could 
possess  you  to  choose  such  a  subject?  Anything  so 
vague,  so  sentimental,  I  never  saw.  There’s  a  want  of 
any  tangible  meaning  in  the  whole  thing;  it’s  a  pretty 
group  in  some  ways  ;  and  if  you’d  taken  the  main  idea  of 
the  composition  for  a  family  portrait,  it  would  have  done 
very  well.  But  the  color,  my  dear  fellow  —  the  color!  It 
looks  as  if  you’d  been  afraid  of  your  paletta ;  those  pale 
sickly  hues  will  never  stand  the  test  of  time;  and  that 
saffron  robe  on  the  left  I  And  those  cherubs,  or  whatever 
they  are  —  vague  —  very  vague  —  no  definition  about 
them,  no  strong  lines  and  no  strong  colors.  No,  no,  my 
dear  Graham,  if  you’ll  take  my  advice  —  which  I  really 
pve  you  as  a  friend,  for  I  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  lie- 
lieve  you  will  do  good  work  some  day  —  you’ll  turn  this 
to  the  wall  and  regard  it  as  a  lesson  in  drawing.  Now, 
don’t  be  offended  with  me  for  speaking  the  truth.  Good- 
by,  old  fellow ;  I’ve  got  half  a  dozen  studios  to  look  at 
before  dinner.”  And  with  these  words  the  great  painter 
swung  cheerfully  away,  leaving  the  young  artist  speechless 
with  rage  and  disappointment. 

“  Can  it  be  possible  ?  ”  he  asked  himself.  “  Have  I 
been  so  bitterly  mistaken  all  this  time  ?  Is  there  not, 
after  all,  the  real  light  of  genius  in  my  work  ?  Oh,  yes,” 
he  cried,  as  he  looked  at  it  again,  “  it  is  not  a  mistake :  I 
feel  it  too  deeply  for  that  ;  and  although  all  the  painters 
in  the  world  abuse  it,  I  shall  still  believe  in  its  beauty.” 

Now  came  another  kno(;k  at  tbe  door,  and  another 
painttr  of  great  repute  entered.  He  went  up  to  look  at  tbe 
picture,  and  regained  it  with  his  head  on  one  side,  in  a 
raven -like  manner,  for  some  time.  “  1  think,  Mr.  Gra- 
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ham,”  he  said  at  length,  “  if  you  want  my  real  opinion,  I 
think  there  is  a  goo<T  deal  of  merit  in  your  picture :  the 
expression  is  decidedly  good  —  yes,  decidedly  good ;  but 
for  the  rest  —  you  see  you  have  forgotten  that  the  ^reat 
object  of  art  is  to  reproduce  nature.” 

The  artist  murmured  something  humbly  about  idealizing 
nature. 

“  Idealize  by  all  means,  my  dear  Mr.  Graham,”  said  the 
other,  “  idealize  as  much  as  you  can,  but  do  not  forget  to 
preserve  a  certain  verisimilitude.  When  we  talk  of  repro¬ 
ducing  nature,  we  mean  reproducing  all  objects,  natural  or 
artificial,  which  we  find  in  nature.  Now  among  artificial 
objects  is  drapery,  ray  detir  Mr.  Graham,  is  dr.tjiery.  And 
let  me  just  ask  you  if  you  ever  anywhere  saw  any  draperies 
like  those?”  This  question  the  painter  askeil  with  the 
air  of  a  man  whose  most  tender  feelings  have  been  hurt, 
and  went  on,  without  waiting  for  an  answer :  “I  do  not 
say  it  is  easy  to  be  accurate,  but  accuracy  is  worth  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  Perhaps  you  will  be  surprisetl  to  hear  that 
I  spent  three  months  in  travelling  to  obtain  proper  author¬ 
ity,  indubitable  authority,  for  the  centurion’s  armor  in  my 
last  Roman  picture.  And  then  it  is  so  e.asy  to  throw  in  an 
object  of  furniture  or  what  not  that  belongs  to  the  time  of 
your  picture — a  hihloi  as  the  French  call  it  —  I  ere  and 
there.  It  gives  a  local  and  antiquarian  color,  and  is  of 
great  value  — of  immense  value,  my  dear  Mr.  Graham. 
Are  you  going  to  send  this  to  the  Academy  ?  Yes?  Ahl 
Good  morning.” 

To  this  eminent  painter  succeeded  an  eminent  critic  who 
was  not  a  painter  ;  and  from  his  judgment,  free  from  the 
trammels  which  actual  experience  of  art  may  bring  with  it, 
the  artist  hoped  for  greater  approbation.  Rt al  apjireciation, 
after  what' he  had  already  heard,  he  could  scarcely  expect. 
This  critic  greeted  the  artist  with  much  condescension,  and 
looked  at  the  picture  from  every  point  of  view.  He  looked 
at  it  standing  and  he  looked  at  it  kneeling ;  he  went  close 
up  to  it  and  far  from  it ;  he  made  a  sort  of  double  glass  of 
his  hands  and  gazed  at  it  through  that,  ami  then  he  said, 
“  Honestly,  Graham,  I  don’t  think  this  is  up  to  your  last 
year’s  work.  There’s  a  great  deal  too  much  realism  for 
the  subject,  which  is  purely  ideal,  to  my  mind.  You 
know,  these  cherubs  are  just  like  every-day,  real-life 
babies,  only  that  they  have  wings  and  so  forth.  And  I 
think  there’s  an  obtrusive  reality  about  the  figures ;  they’re 
all  too  defined,  if  you  know  what  1  mean  —  too  corporeal. 
And  I  can’t  help  thinking  there’s  something  wrong  with 
your  harmonies.  Those  green  curtains  seem  to  me  of  too 
sonorous  a  quality  to  accord  well  with  the  light  timbre  of 
the  saffron  robe,  and  the  cherubs  again  are  treated  in  too 
staccato  a  manner.”  This  critic  was  one  of  a  school  who 
choose  to  employ  technical  musical  terms  to  convey  their 
so-called  ideas  about  painting :  in  the  adoption  of  which 
method  they  display  about  as  much  sense  as  would  a  law¬ 
yer  who  talked  about  a  failing  case  having  sustained  a  com¬ 
plicated  fracture  with  severe  abrasions,  or  a  musician  who 
spoke  of  the  middle  distance  of  a  sonata.  “  At  the  same 
time,”  continued  the  critic,  “  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  brio  of  your  curtains  and  the  soft  sensuous  tones  of 
your  clouds  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  why  you  have  kept 
them  in  that  subdued  key  throughout  instead  of  supjwrting 
the  principal  theme  with  a  full  diapason  of  scarlet  in  the 
background.  Indeed,  I  can’t  understand  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  :  wby  you  should  have  deserted  your  brilliant,  dash¬ 
ing  style  of  last  year,  which  only  wanted  a  little  more 
keeping  in  one  key  —  why  you  should  have  left  landscape 
and  taken  to  idealism,  1  certainly  cannot  imagine.”  And 
he  certainly  could  not. 

'Tlie  critic  was  succeeded  by  another  painter,  a  painter 
who  delighted  in  odd,  weird  pictures,  which  were  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  same  groundwork  of  color  throughout.  He 
would  have  river  scenes  which  looked  as  if  seen  through  a 
green  or  an  opaque  white  glass,  and  would  expend  immense 
cleverness  in  producing  landscapes  which  were  like  soine 
ghastly  view  in  a  dead  world.  The  substance  of  hii 
remarks  was,  “  My  dear  fellow,  you’ve  got  too  much 
color.” 

After  him  came  a  truly  jovial  realistic  painter,  who  was 
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accustomed  to  lay  on  his  paint  as  if  the  canvas  were  a 
poor  wretch  starving  for  want  of  it;  and  as  a  natural  con* 
lequence  his  pictures  often  sufTered  from  surfeit.  “  By 
Jova.  Graham  I  ”  he  cried  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  picture, 

“  1  didn't  expect  this  of  you,  old  boy.  I  never  thought 
you’d  go  over  to  the  washed-out  brown-and-gray,  dirty- 
green  school.  This  is  quite  an  Et  tu  Brute  business. 
And  what’s  the  meaning  of  it  all,  eh  ?  What  are  these 
beggars  that  are  all  head  and  wings  doing,  eh  ?  But  I  say, 
Graham,  it  really  is  too  bad  to  see  your  picture  sickening 
for  want  of  paint  in  that  way.  Here,  give  me  a  brush.” 
And  snatching  one  up,  he  advanced  with  it  towards  the 
easel,  when  the  artist,  who  had  till  then  heard  him  in 
patient  silence,  rushed  at  him,  seized  him,  to  his  infinite 
surprise,  by  the  threat,  and  turning  him  out  of  the  studio, 
locked  the  door.  Having  done  this,  he  sat  down  in  blank 
and  weary  despair. 

“  And  is  it  tor  this,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  that  I  have 
toiled  —  for  this  that  I  have  felt  my  heart  bound  with  ex¬ 
pectant  joy  —  for  this  that  I  have  obeyed  what  seemed  to 
me  an  inspired  desire  ?  This  is  the  work  that  has  absorbed 
my  soul ;  and  this  is  what  the  masters  of  the  day  think  of 
it  1  ” 

Then  indeed  despair  came  over  him,  and  he  began  to 
think  that  he  must  bo  wrong  and  the  critics  must  be  right. 
He  sat  in  miserable  reflection,  with  his  head  propped  on 
his  hands,  and  the  picture  on  the  easel  before  him.  Ha¬ 
tred  of  the  critics,  of  him.self,  of  his  work,  filled  his  mind, 
and  he  remained  in  a  kind  of  desperation.  Still,  when¬ 
ever  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  picture,  he  felt  that  its  sight 
brought  him  new  hope  and  faith  in  its  wondrous  power, 
warring  with  the  poor  opinion  of  it  which  the  critics  had 
at  last  dinned  into  bis  mind.  But  it  was  an  unecpial  strife, 
this  fighting  of  one  solitiiry  judgment,  and  that  the  paint¬ 
er’s,  against  the  combined  forces  of  artists  and  amateurs; 
and,  angry  with  himself  for  still  continuing  it,  he  resolved 
to  end  it  at  once,  and  with  that  purpose  he  got  up  and 
turned  the  picture  away  from  him  so  tnat  it  faced  the  open 
window,  and  obscuring  part  of  the  entering  light,  cast  a 
shadow  upon  the  floor  where  he  stood. 

Observing  this,  he  laughed  harshlv,  and  apostrophized 
with  bitterness  the  object  that  so  short  a  time  before  he 
had  regarded  with  a  blind  veneration. 

“  You  do  well,”  he  cried,  ”  to  cast  your  black  shadow  on 
my  path :  it  is  a  6ne  image  of  the  blighting  darkness  with 
which  you  have  enshrouded  my  life.  On  you  I  have  built 
up  a  dream  of  brightness,  of  noble  devotion  to  a  noble 
end,  of  unselfish  glory,  such  a  dream  as  shall  come  to  a 
man  but  once  in  his  life.  You  were  my  gmldess,  my  star 
that  shone  for  me  and  kept  me  in  the  right  path.  And 
now  my  idol  is  shattered ;  1  sec  it  for  the  thing  it  is  ;  my 
dream  is  gone.  Where  light  was  and  clear  morning,  there 
shall  be  darkness  and  black  midnight.  Farewell,  my 
visions  of  art;  farewell  all  thought  of  making  these  dull 
canvases  instinct  with  beauty  and  with  life  I  Farewell  to 
my  career,  farewell  to  brush  and  palette  I  My  place  shall 
know  me  no  more.” 

Ho  stopped,  and  resisting  the  desire  to  look  once  more 
upon  the  picture,  fled  from  the  room,  hoping  to  subdue  by 
the  exercise  of  a  violent  walk  the  fever  of  his  heart  and 
head.  He  had  not  gone  very  far,  however,  before  he 
remembered  that  he  had  left  the  window  of  his  studio 
open;  and  returning  at  the  same  swinging  pace  he  had 
started  with,  he  retraced  his  steps  until  he  was  within  a 
few  yards  of  his  door.  And  there  he  stopped,  for  his  at¬ 
tention  was  caught  by  a  figure  which  stood  in  front  of  his 
house,  the  figure  of  a  woman,  whose  careworn  appearance 
contrasted  with  her  intellectual  expression,  gazing  with 
rapt  inteotnuss  at  something  above  her.  What  could  it 
be?  The  artist  dared  not  answer  the  question  to  himself, 
and  paused  still  to  see  what  would  follow. 

Presently  there  strolled  by  a  man  in  shabby  yet  pictur¬ 
esque  costume,  whom  the  artist  recognized  as  a  musician 
of  a  genius  not  yet  discovered  by  the  worhl.  He  turned 
from  Ills  course,  attracted  by  the  woman’s  peculiar  attitude 
and  look,  and  the  artist  saw  from  their  gesticulations  that 
he  was  inquiring,  she  responding.  She  pointed,  he  looked 


upwards,  and  had  scarcely  done  so  when  a  reverent  ad¬ 
miration  showed  itself  in  his  f.ace,  and  he  took  off  his  hat 
as  though  he  had  entered  a  place  of  worship.  Then  came 
by  a  carpenter  returning  from  his  day’s  work  with  his 
basket  of  tools  slung  over  his  back,  and  he  too  turned, 
and  having  turned  remained  and  gazed  like  the  others. 
Then  followed  a  soldier,  then  an  art-student,  and  soon, 
with  that  wonderful  power  of  quick  congregation  that 
belongs  to  city  life,  a  crowd  had  assembled,  increasing 
every  minute,  swaying  with  a  common  movement,  joining 
in  a  common  murmur  of  .admiration  at  the  wonderful  pict¬ 
ure  above  them.  For  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
it  was  the  picture  at  the  open  window  which  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  attention.  It  was  remarkable  that  this  seemed 
to  exercise  over  them  an  unusual  iiilluence,  a  kind  of  awe 
which  hushed  their  voices  and  restrained  their  action,  so 
that  there  was  among  them  none  of  that  rude  jo-tling  and 
struggling  for  place  which  is  an  ordinary  feature  of  col¬ 
lected  humanity. 

Thus  when  another  couple  came  to  join  the  mass  they 
were  able  at  once  to  find  a  spot  whence  they  could  obtain 
a  view  of  the  cause  of  such  fascination.  These  were  a 
priest  and  a  woman :  the  former  was  bowed  with  age  ;  the 
latter,  not  much  past  middle  life,  was  a  noble  lady  clad  in 
deep  mourning  for  the  death  of  her  only  son.  He  had 
been  the  light  and  joy  of  her  life,  the  darling  of  her  soul, 
and  in  losing  him  she  had  thought  to  lose  all  tliat  was  dear 
to  her  in  the  world.  But  she  had  been  of  a  proud,  stern 
nature  to  all  except  him,  and  when  he  was  gone  she  had 
hardeneil  her  heart  in  bitterness ;  sbe  hail  shed  no  tears, 
she  had  preserved  a  stony  silence  which  had  been  awful 
to  see ;  and  now  that  the  first  shock  of  his  death  had 
passed  away,  her  untold  grief  had  turned  to  a  mocking 
despair,  against  which  the  priest  was  probably  remonstrat¬ 
ing  in  vain  as  they  passed.  These  two  then  stopped  and 
looked  with  the  rest,  and  presently  the  priest,  still  looking, 
fell  humbly  on  his  knees,  and  the  lady,  regardless  of  the 
crowd  which  surrounded  her,  stood  weeping  silently. 

Then  the  artist’s  soul  swelled  with  a  divine  delight :  the 
warmth  of  inspiration  reached  his  heart  once  more  as  he 
too  joined  the  throng  of  worshippers  and  looked  up  at  the 
picture,  which  was  now  illumined  with  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  light  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  heavenly 
r.adiance,  as  though  a  halo  of  glory  had  been  cast  around 
his  work;  and  as  it  grew  brighter  he  seemed  to  hear  a  far- 
off  choir  of  voices  raised  in  swelling  h.armony,  while  with 
them  mingled  the  deep,  solemn  tones  of  a  bell  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  any  heard  on  earth.  Presently  the  voices  died 
by  degrees  away,  and  the  bell  rang  alone  and  seemed  to 
grow  gradually  less  harmonious,  until  at  last  it  gave  a  loud, 
discordant  clang,  and  Rupert  was  aroused  hv  a  hand  laid 
on  his  shoulder  and  a  voice  exclaiming,  “  Wake  up,  Ru¬ 
pert  I  the  bell  is  ringing  for  the  gallery  to  close.  Fancy 
finding  you  asleep  before  the  San  Sisto!” 

‘‘  Yes,”  replied  Rupert,  “  I  have  had  an  odd  dream  with 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it.” 
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About  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  a  day  early  in 
October,  a  woman  was  leading  a  child  of  three  years  old 
along  a  grassy  path,  through  the  Holmsdale  woods.  Th'*ro 
were  brambles  on  each  side,  from  which  the  blackberries 
still  hung  in  heavy  clusters  ;  the  scarlet  hips  made  the  long 
sprays  of  the  wild  rose  more  gay  than  they  had  been  with 
the  delicate  blossoms  of  spring;  ripe  hazel  nuts  were  drop¬ 
ping  from  their  husks,  and  the  thorn-trees  had  a  bountiful 
supply  of  deep  red  berries. 

The  boy  wanted  everything  he  saw,  and  his  mother 
found  her  progress  so  slow  that  she  stooped  to  lift  him,  and 
swung  him  to  her  shoulder.  He  laughed  aloud  at  this  bit 
of  fun,  and  the  mother  laughed  too ;  then,  as  he  stood  with 
one  hand  on  her  head  and  one  held  in  her  own,  which  wai 
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upraised,  he  caught  sight  of  maple  trees  on  a  distant  knoll 
in  their  red  autumn  dress,  and  horse-chestnuts  all  aflame 
with  gold.  lie  shouted,  and  jumped,  and  tried  to  clap  his 
hands ;  and  the  mother,  who  could  scarcely  hold  him 
steady,  laughed  and  hurried  on.  She  would  have  thought 
it  very  unreasonable  that  the  bright  day,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  autumn,  and  her  child’s  pleasure  should  make  her  glad 
when  she  was  in  trouble ;  and  yet  she  responded  to  all  of 
them,  and  had  already  forgotten  the  anger  which  made  her 
heart  beat  so  violently  as  she  left  the  village  of  Cheam,  and 
heard  some  one  call  after  her :  — 

“  Are  you  goin’  to  pay  the  money,  missis,  like  an  honest 
’ooman  ?  ” 

She  followed  the  wood-path,  until  she  came  to  an  open 
space,  from  whence  she  saw  beneath  her  the  fish-ponds, 
large,  black,  and  solemn,  shut  in  by  high  banks  which  were 
clothed  with  rhododendrons  and  azaleas.  In  the  early 
summer  these  banks  were  brilliant  with  clusters  of  white 
and  purple  blossom,  and  drew  many  admirers  from  the  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  neighborhood  to  visit  Holmsdale  Park  and 
Hall  ;  but  now  the  banks  were  dark  with  the  heavy  green 
foliage  of  the  shrubs.  Slender  birch-trees,  with  their  sil¬ 
very  bark,  seemed  to  deep' :n  the  gloom,  but  the  overhang¬ 
ing  willows  at  the  brink  of  the  ponds  had  already  shed 
their  yellow  leaves,  which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  ■ 
water,  and  looked  like  patches  of  sunlight  amid  the  dark-  | 
ness.  A  few  planks  were  fixed  at  one  side  of  the  largest  | 
nd,  forming  a  rude  jetty,  and  at  one  end  of  it  a  small  | 
at  was  fastened  by  a  chain  and  padlock.  ' 

“  Mammy,  mammy  1  ”  shouted  the  boy,  at  the  sight  of 
the  water  and  the  boat ;  and,  from  his  comfortable  seat 
upon  her  shoulder,  he  pressed  his  chubby  hands  upon  her 
cheeks,  and  turned  her  face  towards  this  attractive  specta¬ 
cle. 

“  No,  no,”  she  said,  “  your  mammy  hasn’t  got  no  time. 
You  shall  go  there  another  day.” 

Whereupon  the  child  slipped  down  into  her  arms  and 
laid  his  little  face  against  hers,  and  said,  — 

“  A  boat,  mammy  ;  a  boat  1  ” 

She  could  not  deny  him,  and,  turning  aside,  she  liiled  the 
latch  of  a  gate  in  the  fence  which  separated  Holmsdale 
Park  from  the  woods,  and  followed  the  steep  descent  to  the 
ponds.  As  they  approached,  there  was  an  open  space  to 
the  right  on  which  grew  neither  shrub  nor  bramble,  and  ' 
where  the  grass  was  kept  closely  cut  A  fallen  tree  lay  in  I 
the  centre  of  this  space  ;  it  was  dead,  and  its  branches  bare,  | 
and  at  some  distance  round  it  a  dark,  solemn  band  of  cy-  , 
presses  bad  been  planted. 

The  mother  clasped  her  child  tightly  as  she  walked  al¬ 
most  on  tiptoe  past  the  spot,  and  the  boy  looked  with  wide  | 
open  eyes  at  the  dark  trees  and  smooth,  green  grass,  so  un-  i 
like  the  tangle  of  briar,  shrub,  and  bramble  around  them,  i 

When  they  reached  the  pond,  with  many  coaxing  words 
and  gestures  he  persuaded  his  mother  to  get  into  the  boat, 
and  let  him  look  over  the  edge  down  into  the  black,  still 
water.  Far  beneath  him  shone  a  small  face,  the  reflection 
of  his  own. 

“  Uoe  and  det  another  ickle  boy,  mammy,”  he  said,  hold¬ 
ing  out  his  mother’s  arm,  that  she  might  reach  the  white, 
glimmering  shadow  in  the  water.  “  Me  want  dat  ickle  boy.” 

“  Why,  that’s  Jack,”  said  the  mother,  laughing  ;  “  my 
little  Jack  down  there,  that’s  what  that  is.” 

Whereupon  the  boy,  who  had  a  quick  temper,  impatient 
of  contradiction,  cried,  and  said  it  wasn’t  Jack,  and  he 
wanted  him  to  play  with. 

The  mother  pulled  broad  leaves  of  the  water  lily,  and 
gave  them  to  him,  and  told  him  to  be  good,  else  mother 
wouldn’t  love  him,  and  they’d  go  away  and  leave  the  little 
boy  in  the  water  with  his  own  mammy. 

She  led  him  up  the  steep  bank,  and  as  they  turned  to 
enter  the  wood  again,  she  becaoie  aware  of  the  young 
Lady  Holmsdale  standing  there  in  her  widow’s  weeds,  with 
her  pale-faced  boy,  the  little  earl,  by  her  side. 

The  village  mother  courtesied,  and  then,  half  afraid  to 
speak,  and  half  afraid  to  pass  without  apology,  began 
ahyly,— 

“  No  offence,  my  lady,  I  hope.  My  boy  he  cried  to  get 


into  the  boat,  an’  1  dessay  I  hadn’t  ought  to  ha’  let  him, 
but  I  meant  no  oflcnce.” 

“  No  offence  whatever,  Mrs.  Allan,”  said  the  lady,  in  a 
sad,  low  voice  ;  “  we  don’t  call  you  a  trespasser,  do  we, 
Ernie  V  Why,  Ernie  here  is  a  great  deal  older  than  your 
little  boy,  and  yet  he  always  wants  to  get  into  the  boat 
when  we  come  this  way.” 

And  she  looked  at  her  boy  and  smiled. 

Mrs.  Allan  courtesied  again,  and  tried  in  vain  to  induce 
Jack  to  “  make  his  obedience  to  my  lady.” 

Jack  and  the  young  earl  were  engrossed  by  the  solemn 
contemplation  of  each  other,  and  were  reluctantly  led  away 
in  opposite  directions  by  their  respective  parents. 

Lor,  what  a  turn  it  gave  me  1  ”  said  Mrs.  Allan,  who, 
with  a  strong  need  of  sympathy,  and  no  disinclination  to 
talk,  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  Jack  as  an  intelligent 
companion.  “  When  I  see  ’er  a  standin’  there,  I  thought  1 
should  ha’  dropped.  That’s  what  comes  o’  gentlefolk  goin’ 
out  o’  their  way  to  do  things  as  don’t  concern  ’em.  Why, 
your  dad  ’ud  ha’  cut  down  that  there  tree,  and  thought 
nothin’  of  it ;  and  there’s  iny  lord,  he  must  go  and  chop 
hisself  in  two  a’most  over  a  thing  as  he’d  no  business  with. 
Hark,  Jack,  that’s  daddy.” 

And  once  again  she  lifted  the  boy  to  her  shoulder,  and 
stood  to  listen  to  the  distant  regular  stroke  of  the  wood¬ 
cutter’s  axe. 

The  boy  imitated  the  sound,  “  tut  —  tut —  tut.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  your  dad,”  she  said ;  “  I  allays  knows  him 
somehow  ;  he  chops  more  reg'lar  like,  and  louder  than  any¬ 
body  else.” 

And  as  she  thought  of  him  away  at  his  work,  and  com¬ 
ing  home  at  night  with  basket  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and 
in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  berries,  or  flowers,  or  nuts  for  the 
boy,  she  remembered  the  pale  lady  standing  alone. 

“  Poor  thing  1  poor  thing  1  I  believe  she  thinks  on  it 
too,  for,  ‘  My  husband’s  a  wood-cutter,’  she  says  to  me,  so 
proud,  when  I  come  upon  ’em  in  this  very  wood,  soon  after 
we  was  married.  ‘  There  ain’t  nothin’  he  likes  so  well,’ 
sez  she.  An’  a  week  arter  that  he  met  his  death  by  it. 
But,  lor,  what  a  turn  she  give  me.” 

Jack,  who  was  but  an  unsympathetic  listener,  was  already 
clamoring  for  cake.  As  they  had  come  nearly  three  niiles, 
and  been  an  hour  on  the  road,  his  mother  thought  the  re¬ 
quest  not  unreasonable.  She  took  a  clean  handkerchief 
from  her  pocket,  in  which  was  wrapped  a  slice  of  currant 
loaf,  and  handed  it  up  to  the  child  on  her  shoulder..  She 
climbed  a  stile,  passed  out  of  the  Holmsdale  woods,  and 
continued  her  journey  along  the  high  road  leading  to 
Brenchley. 

The  broad,  white  Uownshire  road  led  up-hill  for  nearly 
a  mile ;  on  either  side  of  it  were  high  banks  and  tall  hedge¬ 
rows,  overhanging  hazel  boughs,  and  clusters  of  the  scarlet 
berries  of  the  wild  gueldre  rose,  whilst  the  traveller’s  joy 
covered  all  the  topmost  branches  with  its  white,  feathery 
seeds.  In  spring  the  nightingales  used  to  sing  there  all 
night  and  alt  day  too;  but  now  there  was  no  song,  except 
th.at  of  the  robin,  who,  sitting  on  a  spray  of  bramble, 
watched  our  travellers  with  keen,  bright  eye,  and  did  his 
best  in  the  glowing  autumn  morning.  From  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  you  look  down  upon  Brenchley,  with  the  river 
Eden  flowing  through  it,  and  see  the  tall  masts  of  ships 
rising  up  in  the  midst  of  green  fields  and  among  the  houses, 
and  trace  on  the  horizon  the  rounded  outline  of  the  chalk 
hills,  beyond  which  lies  the  sea. 

The  mother  chattered  to  her  boy  as  they  descended 
towards  Brenchley,  as  a  mother  does  to  an  only  child  who 
is  companion  and  plaything  all  in  one.  She  had  carried 
him  nearly  the  whole  distance  from  Cheam,  which  was 
little  short  of  five  miles,  and  her  heightened  color  and 
bright  eyes  bore  witness  to  the  unwonted  exertion.  Her 
cheeks  were  brilliant  with  such  a  tinge  as  the  wild  cherry- 
tree  has  when  autumn  first  touches  it ;  her  large  gray  eyes 
looked  out  bright  and-  fearless,  save  for  an  uncomfortable 
consciousness  that  her  hair  was  not  as  smooth  as  it  ought 
to  be,  but  had  rippled  up  into  little  waves,  in  spite  of  a 
lentiful  application  of  water  before  she  started,  which  she 
ad  hoped  would  keep  it  smooth  and  decent. 
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She  had  grown  very  quiet  as  she  approached  the  town, 
and  was  busy  with  past  as  well  as  future.  There,  outside 
the  chemist’s  shop,  at  the  corner,  the  first  house  you  come 
to  in  Brenchley,  she  bad  met  her  husband,  John  Allan,  si.x 
years  ago.  She  had  never  been  in  the  place  since,  for 
there  was  no  railway  from  Cheam  to  Brenchley,  and  no 
ublic  conveyance  of  any  kind.  The  four  miles  and  a  half 
y  the  wood,  with  an  additional  mile  and  a  half  if  you  went 
the  whole  way  by  the  road,  separated  the  two  places  com¬ 
pletely.  Old  memories  crowded  l)ack  as  she  passed  the 
same  spot.  John  Allan,  the  stalwart  north  countryman, 
had  been  on  his  way  to  New  York  —  that  is,  so  far  on  his 
way  that  he  had  come  up  to  find  work  in  London,  and, 
failing  that,  had  visited  an  agent  at  Brenchley  to  inquire 
about  an  emigrant  ship,  when  Mary’s  pretty  face  changed 
his  plan.  He  stayed  first  through  harvest  time,  and  next 
for  hop-picking,  and  then  Mary  promised  to  marry  him  if 
he  would  not  take  her  away’  from  home.  Mary  was  kitch¬ 
en-maid  at  Ilolmsdale  Hall ;  and  her  father,  a  wood  cutter, 
bent  double,  and  crippled  with  rheumatism,  lived  with  his 
wife  in  a  little  cottage,  not  far  from  the  park  gates,  two 
rooms  of  which  were  let  to  the  curate  of  Cheam.  The 
young  couple  were  married,  and  John  Allan  had  regular 
employment  as  wood-cutter  in  the  park  and  wood.  When 
the  old  people  died,  ^lary,  John,  and  their  one  child  re¬ 
mained  in  the  cottage.  The  curate,  who  was  married,  had 
now  a  house  of  his  own,  but  they  generally  let  their  rooms 
for  five  or  six  months  in  the  year,  and  had  taken  great 
pride  in  making  them  neat  and  pretty  to  “  please  the  gen¬ 
tlefolks.”  Mary  believed  that  this  end  would  be  achieved 
by  a  reckless  investment  in  China  ornaments,  and  there 
were  dogs  and  shepherdesses  of  every  tint.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  a  blue  coat  and  yellow  trousers,  and  Prince  Albert  in 
pink  coat  and  green  trousers,  according  to  the  undoubted 
costume  of  his  native  land.  There  were  also  colored  prints 
on  the  wall,  of  very  questionable  taste  and  merit,  though,  as 
Mary  proudly  stated,  they  had  “  most  all  come  from  furrin 
parts,  like  the  pictures  at  the  Hall,  and  had  writin’  on  as  no 
one  could  read.”  The  little  parlor  also  boasted  of  a  glass 
over  the  chimney-piece,  and  there  was  a  brass  knocker  on 
the  door,  which  opened  immediately  into  this  gay  little  room. 
She  thought  of  it  all  as  she  walked  down  High  Street,  for 
the  brief  episode  of  courtship  was  speedily  dismissed,  and, 
indeed,  was  chiefly  memorable  as  a  barrier  which  separated 
the  life  of  seven  years  ago  from  the  present. 

As  she  approached  the  County  Court  to  which  she  was 
hound,  her  thoughts  were  recalled  to  the  present.  Little 
Jack  had  trotted  happily  alon"  the  pavement,  much  en¬ 
grossed  by  the  contemplation  of  shrimps,  which  formed  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  place.  He  strongly  suspected 
them  of  being  eatable,  although  it  was  not  a  fact  within  the 
range  of  his  own  experience.  He  would  have  liked  mammy 
to  give  him  some,  but  she  was  absorbed  in  her  own 
thought),  and  did  not  heed  his  request.  When  they  came 
to  the  large,  stone  archway  and  iron  gates  of  the  County 
Court,  she  took  the  boy  in  her  arms,  and  held  him  some¬ 
what  tightly  as  they  crossed  the  court-yard.  Entering  a 
side  door  indicated  to  her,  she  passed  along  a  narrow, 
dirty  passage,  leading  to  an  ante-room,  in  which  there  were 
small  groups  of  men  and  women,  talking  in  whispers.  The 
constraint  imposed  upon  them  in  one  direction  may  proba¬ 
bly  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  license  which  they 
allowed  themselves  in  another,  and  Mrs.  Allan  was  con¬ 
scious  of  an  atmosphere  of  oaths  and  foul  language,  mut¬ 
tered  and  growled  on  all  sides  of  her,  which  made  her 
cheeks  tingle  and  her  heart  beat. 

As  she  stood  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  an  usher 
came  to  her,  and  learning  her  business,  said  the  case  was 
now  on,  and  admitted  her  to  an  inner  room.  As  she  en¬ 
tered,  she  saw  on  her  right  hand  several  rows  of  benches, 
on  which  were  seated  men  and  women,  chiefly  of  the  low¬ 
est  class.  Keen  eyes  scanned  her  narrowly  as  she  entered, 
and,  as  she  stood  for  a  moment  hesitating,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  go,  and  whether  to  sit  down  amongst  them, 
their  evil  faces  seemed  to  draw  near  and  crowd  around  her, 
and  the  sharp,  suspicious  glances  recalled  her  husband’s 
words  of  that  morning  :  — 


“  Honest  folks  hev  na  bizniss  i’  sic  a  spot.” 

Then  some  one  motioned  to  her  to  pass  on  to  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  and  she  sat  down  with  a  great  ringing  sound  in 
her  ears  which  made  her  deaf  to  all  that  was  going  on. 
She  found  herself  in  a  large,  square  room  lighted  from 
above.  It  was  wainscoted  and  painted  drab  color  half  way 
up,  whilst  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  was  gray.  There 
was  a  clock  in  a  circular  mahogany  frame  on  the  wall  at 
her  right  hand,  and  its  loud  tick  seemed  to  her  like  the 
throbbing  of  an  anxious  heart.  Beneath  the  clock  there 
was  a  long  empty  pew  against  the  wall,  in  front  of  which 
was  painted  in  white  letters  Jury,  and  on  her  left  hand 
there  was  a  similar  long  empty  pew  for  TK/fnejise.s.  In  the 
centre  space  between  them  were  the  AttorneyH  and  their 
clients,  and  it  was  here  that  Mrs.  Allan  had  a  scat.  . 

Opposite  to  her  was  the  judge.  The  Queen’s  arms  in 
tarnished  embroidery  adorned  a  dusty  canopy,  which  was 
fixed  to  the  wall,  and  projected  over  his  he.ad,  and  faded, 
dusty,  red  velvet  curtains  hung  down  on  each  side  of  his 
chair.  The  assertion  of  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the 
law  conveyed  by  the  velvet  curtains  r.nd  the  canopy,  was 
probably  considered  all  that  was  necessary  to  impress  the 
rustic  mind,  for  the  judge  was  seated  on  a  dirty  chair  with 
stuffed  leather  back,  and  was  writing  upon  a  deal  desk 
painted  a  reddish  brown.  On  his  right  there  was  a  small 
emptj’  box  for  the  Defeivlant,  and  on  his  left  another  for 
the  Plaintiff,  in  which  there  was  a  man  dressed  in  light 
clothes,  who  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  spectators 
and  talking  volubly. 

The  judge,  whose  seat  was  on  a  raised  dais,  was  the 
most  prominent  figure  in  the  hall,  and  mother  and  child 
fi.xed  their  eyes  upon  him  as  he  slowly  put  one  long  thin 
hand  up  to  his  mouth  and  read  from  a  paper  on  the  desk 
before  him.  He  had  a  thin  gray  face,  gray  whiskers,  pale 
gray  eyes,  which  never  seemed  to  look  at  any  one  or  any¬ 
thing  about  him,  a  gray  wig,  and  robes  that  were  rather 
gray  than  black.  After  a  time  he  looked  up,  clasped  one 
hand  with  the  other,  and  said  in  a  slow  indifferent  tone, 
as  if  he  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  his  words,  and 
was  slightly  bored  and  sleepy  :  — 

“You  say  she  has  paid  you  bills  for  somewhat  similar 
amounts  for  some  years  past  V  ” 

“  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  course  ”  — 

“  Answer  the  (juestion  put  to  you.  I  don’t  want  to  hear 
anything  more.  Is  it  a  usual  thing  to  allow  poor  people  to 
run  such  a  bill  as  this,  more  than  eight  pounds  for  bread 
and  flour  ?  ” 

“  Well,  my  lord,  it  is ;  in  these  parts.  They  pay  the 
bread  bill  mostly  from  year  to  year.” 

“  Why  don’t  they  pay  weekly  ?  ” 

“Well,  they  don’t  earn  much  to  speak  of  in  winter,  and 
what  with  one  thing  and  another,  fevers  and  agues  and  all 
that,  they  are  glad  to  let  the  bread  run  on,  and  pay  it  in 
autumn  when  tiiey’ve  picked  up  something  by  hay-making, 
and  harvesting,  and  hop-picking.” 

“  I  see  this  man,  John  Allan,  is  a  wood-cutter.  How  do 
you  expect  him  to  pay  ?  ” 

“  His  wife  lets  lo(lging)  all  the  summer,  and  gets  ten 
shillings  a  week  for  ’em.  It’s  her  as  pays  the  bill.” 

“  What  reason  does  she  give  for  not  paying  this 
year  ?  ” 

“  Why,  she  says  she  has  paid  it  once ;  ”  and,  turning  to 
the  audience,  he  continued,  with  an  air  of  injured  in¬ 
nocence,  “  she  says  I’m  a  thief  and  a  liar  for  asking  for  my 
money.” 

'There  was  a  hoarse  laugh  in  the  court  at  the  repetition 
of  these  words,  which  were  considered  racy  and  suggestive 
of  future  fun. 

Mrs.  Allan’s  face  crimsoned  with  shame  and  anger,  and 
she  started  to  her  feet  to  defend  herself  and  explain. 

“  Sit  down,  sit  down,”  said  some  one  by  her  side,  and 
she  stooped  over  her  Imy,  who  was  now  half  asleep,  and 
busied  herself  taking  off  his  hat,  with  fingers  trembling  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  hold  the  strings. 

She  was  startled  by  hearing  her  name  called  aloud. 
Being  directed  to  the  defendant’s  box,  she  had  a  small 
dirty  black  book  put  into  her  hand,  and  took  an  oath  and 
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kissed  the  bindinz  in  great  bewilderment  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  religious  ceremony  in  which  she  was  engaged. 

She  looked  around  her  eagerly,  hoping  to  see  one 
familiar  face;  but  Jack  was  sleeping  peacefully  upon  the 
bench,  a  sea  of  strange  faces  surged  up  around  her,  strange 
noises  filled  her  ears,  and  then  in  sharp  tones  there  rang 
the  words: — 

“  Look  at  the  judge,  and  answer  the  questions  put  you.” 

She  turned  to  the  voice,  which  proceeded  from  a  big 
elderly  man,  with  round  shoulders  and  a  great  heavy  head 
that  hung  forward,  who  was  standing  up  at  no  gieat  dis¬ 
tance  from  her. 

“  Don't  stare  at  me,  I  tell  you,”  he  continued ;  “  look  at 
the  judge,  and  go  on.” 

*And  then,  partly  in  answer  to  questions,  partly  rambling 
away  into  a  long  statement  which  she  had  rehearsed  many 
times  in  her  own  mind,  and  by  which  she  had  always  con¬ 
vinced  her.<elf,  she  began  :  — 

“  1  paid  ’im  'is  bill,  the  same  as  I  done  other  years.  It 
was  on  a  Saturday,  and  he  brought  it  hisself.  ‘  llev  you 
got  {)en  and  ink'?’  he  says,  and  I  says,  ‘  No,  the  lodgers 
took  theirn  with  ’em.  They  ain’t  o'  no  use  to  me,  lor  I 
always  keep  my  accounts  in  my  ’ed.’  ” 

“  Never  mind  what  you  said ;  did  you  pay  him  the 
money  'I  ” 

“  1  did,"  with  great  emphasis  and  a  pause ;  “  I  paid  ’im 
eight  pound  three  shillings  and  fourpence.  Well,  it  was 
in  gold,  and  silver,  and  ha’pence,  just  as  I'd  put  it  to¬ 
gether.  ’It  was  a  good  year,  and  1  let  (ifteeu  weeks  this 
summer.  Yes” — this  was  in  answer  to  the  plaintilT’s 
attorney — ‘‘yes,  I  can  do  that  in  my  'ed.  It  comes  to 
seven  poun’  ten,  and  the  rest  I  made  up  with  work  of 
father’s.  No,  it  ain't  my  father,  it’s  the  boy’s,  an’  you  know 
that  as  well  as  I  do.  1  ain’t  got  no  father.  Yes,  I  have 
got  a  husband,  an’  you  know  that  too.” 

Here  the  judge  interposed  in  the  woman’s  favor,  as  it 
was  manifest  that  the  attorney’s  object  was  to  irritate  and 
annoy  her.  She  proceeded,  with  some  warmth,  to  state 
that  the  plaintiff  had  written  on  the  bill  —  ‘‘  well,  receipted 
it,  if  you  like  that  better.  He  'eld  the  bill  agenst  the  door 
and  wrote  with  a  pencil,  and  the  pencil  shoved  a  'ole 
through  the  pa{>cr,  so  sez  he,  ‘  That  won’t  do,  I  must  begin 
agen,’  and  'e  come  in  and  begun  agen  and  wrote  on  the 
table.” 

‘‘  How  long  ago  was  that  ?  ”  said  the  judge. 

“  Three  weeks,  or  else  four.  I  can’t  be  sure  which  ” 

“  Have  you  your  previous  bills  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  and  she  handed  them  to  him.  The  judge  looked 
carefully  over  them,  and  said  :  — 

“  I  see  one  of  these  is  receipted  in  pencil.” 

“  Yes,  but  that’s  an  old  'un.  I’ve  ’ad  that  this  three 
year.  This  last  had  got  a  hole  in  it  where  the  pencil  went 
through  where  the  crack  of  the  door  was.” 

‘‘  But  if  you’ve  kept  all  these  bills  and  knew  their  im¬ 
portance,  why  didn’t  you  keep  the  last  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  mislaid  it  somehow,  for  I  was  busy  cleaning, 
and  I’d  a  got  the  carpet  up  and  was  all  in  a  muddle,  and 
father  he’s  so  terrible  pertikler  about  bills  as  I  didn’t  like  to 
tell  'im  I'd  paid  the  money  and  couldn’t  find  the  bill,  so 
when  Mr.  Neville  come  round  one  day  after  I’d  looked 
everywhere,  I  says,  ‘  I  wish  you’d  give  me  another  bill,  for 
I  can’t  find  that  one  nowhere.’  And  ’e  stared  at  me  a 
minute,  and  then  says,  ‘  Well,  that’s  a  good  ’un  as  ever  I 
heard  1  Why,  you  ain’t  never  paid  me.’  And  then,  when 
he  stuck  to  it,  it  put  my  back  up  so,  that  1  up  and  calls 
him  a  liar.” 

“  That  will  do,  that  will  do,”  said  the  judge,  who  had 
in  vain  tried  to  interrupt  her  narrative.  “  Now  if  I  give 
you  a  week,  do  you  think  you  can  find  the  receipt  ?  ” 

“  I  keep  a  tellin’  of  you,  I  ain’t  a  got  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Allan,  whose  (juick  temper  had  been  greatly  ebafed  by  the 
attorney’s  incessant  interruptions,  contemptuous  gesmres, 
and  by  the  failure  of  all  the  facts  she  had  adduced,  to  im¬ 
press  the  judge  in  her  favor. 

‘‘But  }ou  will  have  to  pay  this  money  unless  you  can 
produce  the  receipted  bill.” 

“  Then  1  won’t  pay  it ;  nor  nobody  shan’t  make  me. 


Why  ain’t  my  word  as  good  as  his’n  'i  I  paid  ’im  once  and 
’e  don’t  get  no  more  out  of  me.  And  pray  what  have  1 
done  with  the  money  if  'e  ain’t  got  it  ‘i  ” 

“  Well,”  said  the  attorney,  “  you  haven’t  bought  a  silk 
gown  lately,  I  suppose,  and  the  lord  knows  what  for  the 
■child  'i  ” 

Mrs.  Allan  was  quite  still  for  a  moment,  then  she  turned 
pale  and  began  to  cry. 

“  Can  you  prove  that  'i  ”  said  the  judge. 

‘‘  It  was  merely  a  question,  sir,  which  I  was  directed  to 
ask.” 

“  I  don’t  see  the  use  of  it  ;  ”  then  turning  to  Mrs.  Allan, 
“  Will  you  look  for  the  receipt  again  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  won’t,”  in  a  shrill  voice,  interrupted  by  sobs, 
“  it  ain’t  o’  no  use.  I  tell  you  I  ain’t  got  it.” 

“  And  my  case  is  also  that  she  hasn’t  got  it,”  said  the 
attorney,  ‘‘  and  I  am  informed  she  has  told  a  neighbor  she 
would  leave  Cheam  rather  than  pay  it.” 

Mrs.  Allan  was  directed  to  leave  the  box ;  and  after  a 
few  questions  to  the  plaintiff,  the  judge  proceeded  to  re¬ 
view  the  case,  reading  from  his  notes  parts  of  the  evidence 
of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant.  He  pointed  out  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  their  statements,  which  were  too 
great  to  admit  of  their  being  explained  away,  and  said  that 
as  the  affair  was  so  recent  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the 
transaction,  if  any,  had  been  forgotten,  or  that  there  had 
been  any  mistake  about  it.  There  was  clearly  an  attempt 
at  fraud  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Neville  said  that  when 
he  asked  Mrs.  Allan  fur  his  money  she  tried  to  palm  off  an 
old  receipt  on  him ;  and  she  said  that  when  she  told  him 
she  had  lost  the  receipt  and  wanted  him  to  give  her 
another,  he  denied  the  payment  and  tried  to  obtain  the 
money  a  second  time.  On  behalf  of  Neville  it  must  be 
stated  that  his  Iwoks,  which  seemed  to  be  regularly  kept, 
contained  no  entry  of  the  payment,  and  Mrs.  Allan  could 
not  produce  the  receipt,  and  declined  to  make  any  further 
search.  The  money,  therefore,  must  be  paid. 

‘‘  Why  ain’t  my  word  as  good  as  his’n  ?  ”  said  Mrs. 
Allen,  starting  up,  and  pale  with  anger ;  “  and  why  ain’t 
it  wrong  for  him  to  take  all  that  money  and  nobody  stand- 
in’  by  to  see  him,  if  he’s  to  be  let  come  here  and  swear  a 
pack  of  lies  to  get  it  over  again !  ” 

Her  shawl  was  dragged  by  the  people  near  her,  and  she 
was  told  to  sit  down.  The  case  was  decided. 

There  was  some  talk  as  to  how  the  money  was  to  be 
paid,  and  the  baker  declined  to  take  less  than  ten  shillings 
a  week,  on  the  ground  that  Mrs.  Allan  had  money  laid  bv, 
and  her  husband  was  earning  fourteen  shillings  a  week. 
The  order  was  given  for  this  amount,  and  some  one  nudged 
Mrs.  Allan,  who  sat  pulling  her  bonnet  strings  and  looking 
fixeilly  at  the  judge. 

“  It’s  all  over  now,”  said  a  voice  in  her  ear.  “  You’ve 
got  to  pay.  Bill  and  costs  too,  and  a  pretty  penny  it  ’ull 
come  to.” 

She  rose  slowly,  and  looking  round  her,  saw  Neville 
laughing  and  rubbing  his  hands. 

“  Oh,  you  blackguard!”  she  screamed  out.  ‘‘ Oh,  you 
base  villain  !  I’ll  have  my  revenge  on  you ;  ”  and  then 
shaking  her  fist  at  him,  she  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  violent 
language  such  as  in  anger  comes  readily  to  the  lips  of  a 
woman  of  her  class.  She  was  pushed  and  pulled  out  of 
the  hall;  but  struggling  furiously  she  broke  away  from 
those  who  held  her,  and  <larted  back  to  the  st-at  where 
Jack  was  lying  asleep  with  his  yellow  curly  head  on  the 
hard  bench. 

The  touch  of  the  warm  unconscious  child,  as  she  lifted 
him  in  her  arms,  had  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  her. 
She  burst  into  tears  and  walked  sobbing  out  of  the  court, 
through  the  ante-room  and  into  the  road,  followed  by  many 
rough  boys  and  men,  who  called  after  her,  — 

“Hullo,  missus!  Who  robbed  tbe  baker’s  shop?” 
“  What’ll  you  take  for  your  black  silk  gown  ?  ”  And 
“  Where’s  the  feathers  for  Bobby’s  hat?  ” 

She  was  bewildered  at  first,  and  failed  to  realize  the  fact 
that  the  decision  of  the  public  was  unfavorable  as  well  as 
that  of  the  court ;  but  she  stood  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  growing  consciousness  that  these  also  were 
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enemies,  and  that  all  the  world  was  against  her,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  speak  a  good  word  in  her  favor. 

A  boy  who  was  behind  her  touched  her  shawl  to  make 
her  attend  to  what  was  going  on,  and  another  caught  at 
her  bonnet  string,  and  encouraged  by  a  shout  of  brutal 
leu^hter,  dragged  off  her  bonnet  and  threw  it  over  the 
hea'ds  of  the  crowd.  In  an  instant  she  set  down  the  child, 
and  darted  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  cuffing  and 
striking  and  picking  up  stones  to  hurl  at  her  assailants. 

The  appearance  of  a  policeman  put  an  end  to  the  scene  ; 
men  and  boys  slunk  away,  disclaiming  any  share  in  the 
proceedings,  and  Mrs.  Allan  being  requested  to  “  move 
on,”  took  Jack  by  the  hand  and  dragged  him  crying  affer 
her. 

She  hurried  out  of  the  town,  and  did  not  pause  until  she 
had  passed  the  hill,  and  was  descending  the  broad  road, 
from  whence  over  the  Holmsdale  woods  you  see  the  spire 
of  the  old  church  at  Clieam.  The  child’s  wail  smote  upon 
her  heart,  and  she  caught  him  up  and  kissed  him  passion¬ 
ately,  and  then  sitting  down  on  the  bank  she  rocked  him 
backwards  and  forwards  as  she  said,  “  Oh  dear,  oh  dear. 
What  shall  I  do ;  whatever  shall  I  do  I  ” 

And  BO  keeping  the  high  road  —  for  she  had  no  thought 
of  turning  to  the  green  quiet  woods  —  bareheaded,  with 
tear-stained,  dirty  face,  her  cotton  gown  hanging  in  tatters, 
and  the  decent  black  shawl  with  many  an  unseemly  rent, 
she  made  her  way  home. 


A  man  of  some  thirty  years  of  age  was  sitting  over  the 
fire  in  a  small  kitchen.  His  right  hand  rested  on  a  slate 
with  a  long  row  of  figures  which  he  had  put  down  by  his 
side  on  the  wooden  bench,  and  he  was  so  absorbed  either 
by  his  calculations  or  his  thoughts,  that  the  pipe  in  his 
mouth  was  over  and  over  again  on  the  point  of  going  out ; 
a  few  hasty  puffs  restored  it  for  a  time,  until  it  was  again 
forgotten.  The  man  was  a  sturdy,  broad-shouldered 
fellow,  with  a  square  head  covered  with  curly  brown  hair, 
a  low  brow,  and  a  broad  open  face.  There  was  an  unmis¬ 
takable  look  of  good  temper  about  him,  and  a  certain 
frankness  and  joviality  which  a  somewhat  troubled  and 
anxious  expression  could  not  altogether  conceal.  The 
kitchen  in  which  he  sat  was  a  back  room,  and  opened  into 
a  small  garden  that  in  the  summer  was  quite  overshadowed 
by  lime-trees  growing  along  a  bank  on  one  side  of  it.  They 
rendered  it  so  unproductive,  that  with  all  his  care  John 
Allan  could  induce  nothing  but  a  few  cabbages  to  grow  in 
it,  and  these  were  mostly  devoured  by  caterpillars  before 
they  were  fit  to  cut.  There  was  a  pig-sty  at  the  far  end 
of  this  slip  of  garden,  and  the  pig  supplied  a  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  of  which  John  and  his  wife  did  not  speedily  grow 
tired.  What  the  pig  would  weigh,  how  much  meal  he 
consumed,  and  how  much  more  he  would  require,  with 
speculations  as  to  “  wash  ”  from  various  houses  in  the 
neighborhood,  were  subjects  to  which  they  frequently 
reverted.  There  was  a  neat  slip  of  garden  in  front  of  the 
cottage,  laid  out  in  small  bright  flower-beds,  and  much 
sub-divided  by  narrow  paths  covered  with  small  round 
pebbles.  A  close-cut  hedge  enclosed  the  garden  and  cot¬ 
tage,  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  forty-acre  field  that 
extended  between  the  village  of  Cheam  and  the  boundary 
wall  of  Holmsdale  Park.  The  cottage  contained  four 
rooms ;  a  parlor  and  bedroom  in  front,  facing  the  south¬ 
west,  furnished  for  “  gentlefolks,”  and  let  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months ;  a  small  back  bedroom,  dark  in  summer  and 
damp  and  cold  in  winter,  and  the  kitchen  in  which  John 
Allan  was  sitting.  It  was  paved  with  red  bricks,  which 
looked  all  the  brighter  because  they  were  seldom  quite 
dry ;  the  outer  wall  was  so  damp  that  the  paper  would  not 
hang  on  it,  but  the  inner,  which  separated  the  kitchen  from 
the  parlor,  was  covered  with  cuttings  from  newspapers 
and  pictures  from  the  Illiutraled  London  News.  A  few 
bright  pots  and  pans  hung  above  the  fireplace,  and  on 
the  narrow  black  shelf  ^neath  them  two  gorgeously 
painted  cups  and  saucers,  and  a  mug  “  For  a  good  boy,” 
formed  ornaments  on  which  Mary  looked  with  great  pride. 


A  square  table,  close  to  the  window,  covered  with  a  coarse 
white  cloth,  was  used  for  meals,  and  a  small  mahogany 
chest  of  drawers  standing  against  the  wall  opposite  the 
fireplace  seemed  to  the  occupiers  and  their  neighbors  a 
sure  token  of  respectability  and  prosperity.  There  was  an 
arm-chair  in  one  corner  by  the  fire,  and  above  it  on  a  little 
shelf  fixed  to  the  wall  were  a  large  Bible  and  Prayer-book, 
a  work  box,  and  knitting-needles,  with  a  partly-finished 
child’s  sock.  On  the  opposite  side  was  the  bench  on  which 
Allan  was  sitting,  and  in  front  of  the  fire  was  a  low 
wooden  stool.  A  little  cart  with  a  bit  of  string  tied  to  it 
had  been  carefully  “  put  to  bed  ”  on  tbe  top  of  the  stool 
before  Jack  was  carried  ofl‘  by  his  mother. 

The  father  heard  steps  overhead,  a  pattering  of  small 
feet  and  merry  shouts  from  the  boy.  He  knew  that  Jack 
had  been  hiding  in  some  very  conspicuous  place,  and  that 
his  mother  had  turned  away  and  looked  for  him  some¬ 
where  else.  Whereupon  Jack,  beginning  to  fear  that  per¬ 
haps  after  all  he  really  was  lost,  had  rushed  out  shouting, 
“  Me,  me,  me  I  ”  and  his  mother  after  an  arduous  chase  had 
succeeded  in  catching  him.  Then  there  was  a  silence,  and 
the  father  smiled.  “  Now  they’re  huggin’  and  kissin’,”  he 
said  to  himself.  In  a  low  voice  the  mother  sang  the  even¬ 
ing  hymn,  and  affer  that  the  child  said  his  evening  prayers. 
The  quaint  high-pitched  tones  reached  the  father’s  ear, 
and  carried  his  thoughts  away  from  all  the  troubles  of  the 
day.  “  What  a  knowin’  little  beggar  it  is,”  he  said  ;  “  he 
does  seem  to  knaw  that  there’s  summat  out  o’t  common 
when  he  says  his  prayers.”  There  was  silence  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  the  mother  came  softly  down-stairs. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  her  steps  John  caught  up  the  slate 
lying  beside  him,  and  when  she  entered  the  kitchen  he  was 
apparently  engrossed  by  a  long  row  of  figures. 

He  had  received  a  promise  of  promotion  from  wood¬ 
cutter  to  wood-reeve  when  he  could  “  keep  the  book.”  His 
wife  had  told  this  in  the  summer  to  their  lodger,  and  the 
result  was  that  John  had  received  several  lessons  in  com- 

Eound  addition  and  subtraction,  and  hoped  to  be  qualified 
y  the  time  there  was  a  vacancy.  When  Mary  entered 
and  saw  him  stooping  over  the  slate,  from  which  he  had  not 
looked  up  all  the  evening,  she  went  from  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other,  making  a  clatter  to  disturb  him.  As  he  was  doing 
nothing  she  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  at  length  she  said, 
in  an  aggrieved  tone,  — 

“  Anybody  but  you  ’ud  ha’  wanted  to  know  how  I  got  on 
to-day.” 

‘‘  Mebbe  I  knaw  enough  a’ready ;  and  mebbe  I  knaw 
mair  than  I  like,”  answered  John  ;  “  but  what  1  dcu  say  is 
this,  I  don’t  believe  there’s  sic’  a  thing  in  a’  the  world  as  a 
woman  that  can  bawld  her  tongue  and  keep  her  temper  — 
I  don’t  believe  there  is  sic’  a  thing  in  a’  the  worruld.” 

He  struck  the  bench  sharply  with  the  slate  to  emphasize 
his  words,  and  looked  up  at  Mary. 

“  Now  look  ’ere,  father,  don’t  you  go  and  turn  agen  me, 
for  I  can’t  abear  it ;  and  you  ain’t  got  no  cause  to  do  it,  you 
ain’t.  I  ain’t  never  done  no  wrong  by  you,  and  don’t  you 
go  and  say  as  1  hev.” 

”  I  niver  said  nowt  o’t  sort ;  but  if  thou  thinks  it  doesn’t 
hurt  me  to  hear  ’em  say  thou  was  drunk  o’er  at  Brenchley, 
and  they’d  ha’  locked  tha’  up  if  t’  hedn’t  ben  tor  t’  barn 
thou’rt  verra  much  mistakken.” 

“  What  did  they  say  '{  ”  said  Mary  slowly. 

“  Why,  they  towld  a  pack  o’  lees,  and  thou’d  ha*  bin  a 
deal  better  out  o’  their  talk  than  in  it.” 

“  But  I  dunno  what  you  mean.  Who  was  drunk  ?  You 
tell  me  over  agen  what  you  said  just  now.” 

“  There,  there,  don’t  stand  stearin’  at  me.  I  don’t  knaw 
what  they  said,  nor  what  they  didn’t,  nor  I  don’t  want  to 
knaw.  A  pack  o’  lees  I  tell  tha’,  and  let’s  hear  na  mair 
about  it.” 

But  Mary,  upon  whom  the  meaning  of  his  speech  had 
slowly  dawned,  now  flashed  out  into  sudden  anger. 

An’  you  call  yourself  a  man,”  she  said  sobbing  vio¬ 
lently,  “  an’  stand  by  and  let  ’em  go  on  like  that.  Don’t 
tell  me,  if  it  had  a’  been  anybody  else  you’d  a  stood  up  for 
’em.” 

“Stood  up  for  ’em!  What  was  I  to  stand *up  for? 
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Coom,  mjr  lass,  coom ;  ’tU  a  bad  job,  and  quarrellin’  wain’t 
help  it,  nor  cryin’  ayther.  Coom  and  tell  ma’  aw  aboot  that 
coort  business.” 

It  takes  two  to  quarrel ;  and  as  Allan  never  would  go  on, 
Mary  had  to  give  in.  She  sat  down  with  her  apron  to  her 
eyes,  and  he  waited  in  silence.  At  length  she  told  him  all 
her  story  —  with  some  hesitation  towards  the  last,  but  per¬ 
fect  truthfulness. 

“  I  thowt  as  much,”  said  he,  getting  up  and  speaking 
savagely.  “  Dirty  raskils  1  How  much  did  tha’  say  Y  ” 

“  Ten  shillings  a  week.” 

“  That’s  ower  much  ;  and  I’se  freetened  that  nasty  ague 
is  cornin’  on  ma  agen.  I’ve  bin  sbakkin  and  shiverin’  all 
dav,  an’  felt  that  miserable  I  didn’t  knaw  what  to  do.  It 
will  be  a  bad  time  if  I’m  laid  up.  Coom  and  let’s  hev  a 
leuk  for  his  dirty  bill.  Thou  must  ha’  got  it  somewhar.” 

And  taking  the  candle,  he  led  the  way  along  the  narrow 
passage  and  into  the  parlor,  which  was  now  prepared  for 
the  winter.  The  carefully-brushed  carpet  was  rolled  up 
in  one  corner,  and  the  hearth-rug,  in  which  were  the  fire- 
irons,  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  stood  in  another.  The 
window-curtains  were  neatly  folded,  wrapped  in  the  best 
chamber  towels  and  laid  on  the  small  round  mahogany  ta¬ 
ble  ;  whilst  the  cane  bottomed  chairs  were  piled  one  upon 
another.  The  chimney  glass  was  pinned  up  in  paper  and 
covered  so  as  to  exclude  dust  and  flies,  and  the  china  orna¬ 
ments  were  put  away  in  the  cuplxtard.  Nothing  remained 
but  a  faded  fire-paper  in  the  grate,  which,  after  three  sum¬ 
mers’  service,  was  unfit  for  further  use. 

“  It's  aw  so  tidy,”  said  Allan,  with  his  usual  pride  in  his 
wife’s  work,  “  that  it  does  seem  a  pity  to  upset  it.  But  let  I 
us  unroll  t’  carpet  and  hev  another  leuk.” 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mary  should  not  feel  ag¬ 
grieved  at  the  implieu  {wssibility  of  her  having  overlooked 
so  important  a  document  as  the  bill.  Still  anything  was 
better  than  her  husband’s  silence  and  her  own  thoughts; 
so  with  some  reluctance  and  a  few  not  inaudible  murmurs, 
she  acceded  to  his  suggestion,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
candle  they  carefully  examined  every  article  in  the  room. 
Allan  shook  the  old  fire-paper,  and  eagerly  darted  at  the 
soiled  fragments  of  tissue  paper  which  fell  from  it 

“  Lay  it  on  the  top  agon,”  said  Mar}’,  with  a  smile  which 
implied  superiority  to  the  childish  expectations  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  “  I  had  it  down  when  I  blackleaded  the  stove,  and 
I  on’y  put  it  there  to  catch  the  soot  as  falls  down  the  chim- 
ley.  But  there,  you  don't  know  nothin’  about  these  things. 
How  should  you  ?  ” 

They  proceeded  to  the  bedroom  overhead  and  then  to 
their  own  room,  in  which  little  Jack  lay  asleep.  They 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  him. 

“  Ay,  but  he  is  a  bonny  un  I  ”  said  the  father.  “  I  don’t 
knaw  as  ever  I  saw  sic’  a  fine  ’un.” 

“  Come  away,”  said  Mary,  greatly  appeased,  “  and  don’t 
wake  him,  else  he’ll  be  wantin’  to  go  down  agen.  Here’s 
all  the  papers  I’ve  got.  Now  vou  can  see  for  yourself,  and 
then  perhaps  you’ll  be  satisfied.” 

*  She  produced  a  roll  of  odds  and  ends,  letters  and  bills 
and  printed  notices,  of  each  one  of  which  she  knew  the 
history;  but  Neville’s  bill  was  not  among  them.  When 
the  search  was  ended  Mary  went  down  somewhat  triumph¬ 
antly,  and  with  a  certain  sense  of  satisfaction. 

“  Of  course  I  want  to  find  it,  but  it’s  no  good  a  tollin’ 
me  that  it’s  in  this  house,  because  I  know  it  ain’t.” 

"  Now  don’t  ga  on  like  that.  It’s  a  raal  bad  job,  that’s 
what  it  is.  Thou  sud  hev  persuaded,  lass  —  thou  sud  hev 
persuaded  him,  and  then  we  sud  hev  hed  time  to  turn  oursels 
round,  and  mebbe  thou’d  ha’  fund  it.  But  there,  it’s  na 
use  botherin’,  we  shall  get  on  somehow ;  there’s  pig  i’ t’ 
stye,  and  landlord  mun  wait.” 

But  the  evil  days  had  come  when  no  man  would  wait. 
The  landlord  insisted  on  his  rent,  and  the  doctor  asked  for 
his  bill ;  the  grocer  would  give  no  credit,  and  there  was 
not  a  bit  of  bread  or  meat  to  be  had  unless  it  was  paid  for. 
Neville  said  to  every  one,  — 

“  I  took  ’em  their  quartern  a  day  and  never  asked  ’er 
for  a  penny,  not  till  tne  end  o’  summer,  when  ’er  lodgers 
was  gone ;  and  now  she  swears  she  paid  me  tho’  she  ain’t 
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no  bill,  nor  receipt,  nor  nothin’  to  show  for  it,  and  gives 
me  all  the  trouble  and  bother  of  County-Courtin’  her.  It’s 
too  bad,  ain’t  it  V  ” 

And  the  village  agreed  that  it  was  too  bad,  and  had  no 
doubt  that  her  husband  —  a  man  whom  nobody  knew,  and 
who  was  spoken  of  with  hesitation  as  coming  from  “  the 
Sheers  ”  —  was  probably  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  ques¬ 
tion  what  could  she  have  done  with  the  money,  was  speed¬ 
ily  answered.  She  had  bought  a  black  silk  gown  and  a 
Paisley  shawl,  some  said,  whilst  others  asserted  that  Allan 
had  sent  it  away  to  his  friends  in  “  the  Sheers.”  An  attack 
of  ague  which  confined  Allan  to  his  bed  was  attributed  to 
a  “  bad  conscience ;  ”  and  the  numerous  hints,  not  very 
delicately  worded,  which  the  neighbors  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  his  wife  in  order  to  convince  her  that  they 
were  not  such  fools  as  she  thought  them,  ended  in  procur¬ 
ing  her  a  bad  word  from  every  one  in  the  village.  Her 
temper  was  hot  and  her  tongue  hasty,  and  the  words  which 
she  regretted  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  spoken,  were  net 
readily  forgotten  or  forgiven.  Before  long  the  village  was 
a  nest  of  wasps,  which  she  had  irritated ;  and  she  pre¬ 
ferred  to  bring  her  scanty  stores  from  Brenchley,  or  to 
fetch  them  from  Strood,  which  was  two  miles  distant, 
rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  meeting  a  former  neighbor. 
Her  husband  resumed  his  work  too  soon,  caught  cold,  and 
was  laid  up  with  rheumatic  fever.  Then  Mary,  well-nigh 
desperate,  meeting  Lady  Holmsdale  one  day,  ventured  to 
address  her.  My  lady  somewhat  coldly  referred  her  to  the 
housekeejier ;  and  at  the  Hall  she  was  told  that  no  one 
who  was  not  honest  and  sober  need  apply  there ;  they’d 
heard  all  about  her  goings  on,  and  if  she’d  brought  herself 
to  want,  she  had  nobody  but  herself  to  thank  for  it.  At 
the  Parsonage  she  fared  somewhat  worse,  and  the  grave 
censure  and  solemn  advice  to  let  this  he  a  lesson  to  her, 
and  to  repent  and  amend  her  ways,  sent  her  home  sobbing, 
with  a  bitter  sense  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  rich  and 
poor,  of  God  and  man. 

Night  and  day  she  had  no  other  thought  than  to  procure 
ten  shillings  to  take  to  Brenchley  every  Monday,  and,  as 
she  said,  “  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  ”  through  the 
week.  The  pig  went  first,  and  was  absorbed  by  the  rent 
and  payment  of  a  few  shillings  to  the  Doctor,  without 
which  she  feared  that  he  might  not  continue  his  visits ; 
then  her  husband’s  clothes  and  her  own  and  the  child’s 
were  pawned ;  after  that  blankets  and  sheets  and  the  best 
bed.  Mary  was  growing  hard,  silent  and  desperate.  For 
four  or  five  weeks  she  had  taken  Jack  with  her  to  Brenchley, 
but  after  that  she  had  always  a  bundle  to  carry,  and  scanty 
fare  had  begun  to  tell  upon  her,  so  that  her  boy  was  a  heavy 
burden.  She  left  him  at  home  by  his  father’s  bedside,  and 
returning,  would  look  on  sadly  as  the  child  played  with 
the  bits  of  paper  she  had  torn  up  to  make  horses  and  cows 
and  sheep  for  him ;  and  then  she  left  him,  and  sat  alone  in 
the  kitchen  to  make  plans  for  the  next  week.  It  was  a 
hard  winter ;  the  snow  lay  thickly  on  the  ground,  and  the 
woods  were  impassable.  She  was  compelled,  therefore,  on 
her  frequent  journeys,  to  follow  the  high  road,  and  walk  in 
the  track  made  by  passing  carts  and  horses.  Her  cotton 
gown  was  wet  and  draggled,  a  thin  shawl  tied  tightly  round 
her  was  but  a  scanty  covering,  and,  together  with  ragged 
boots  and  old  bonnet,  told  su^  a  tale  of  poverty  and  mis¬ 
ery  as  might  well  account  for  her  anxious  careworn  face. 
She  would  step  out  of  her  way  into  the  thick  snow  to  avoid 
a  foot  passenger  if  one  chanced  to  come  that  way,  and 
neither  spoke  to  nor  was  addressed  by  any  one.  Early  in 
January,  when  she  had  paid  six  pounds,  she  declared  her 
inability  to  bring  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  the  sum  was  re¬ 
duced  to  five.  When  she  returned  that  day  little  Jack 
was  asleep  on  his  father’s  bed.  She  stood  looking  at  him, 
and  then  sat  down  and  took  him  on  her  knees  and  kissed 
him.  He  laid  his  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  looked  up  into  her  face,  and  said,  “Jack  so  sick, 
mammy.” 

A  great  fear  fell  npon  her.  The  child  was  ill,  and  she 
I  had  taken  no  thought  of  him.  With  trembling  hands  she 
unfastened  his  clothes,  and  laid  him  tenderly  upon  the  bed. 
I  Day  and  night  she  nursed  him,  and  the  fever  ran  high  and 
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fierce.  In  hig  delirium  he  called  constantly  for  her,  and  ag 
he  grew  weaker,  hig  moang  of  “  Mammy,  mammy  I  ”  pierced 
her  heart. 

“  Poor  little  lad  I  He  thinkg  hig  mammy  can’t  be  there, 
because  t’  pain  waint  ga,”  said  the  father. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  child  died,  and  the  mother 
thought  she  was  thankful  when  the  cries  of  pain  and  fear 
were  stilled,  and  her  boy  was  at  peace.  Allan  was  slowly 
getting  better.  He  was  able  to  sit  up  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  had  even,  with  his  wife’s  help,  contrived  to  get  down- 
itairs  and  sit  by  the  fire.  They  talked  more  than  they 
had  done  for  some  time,  not  about  their  child,  but  his  fu¬ 
neral.  The  father  had  brought  from  his  north-country 
home  an  intense  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  dead,  and  the 
still,  white  body  of  his  child  was  an  object  for  which  he 
was  prepared  to  s.acrifice  all  that  he  possessed.  At  length 
the  arrangements  for  the  funeral  were  completed,  but  the 
little  parlor  was  stripped  of  almost  every  article  of  any 
value  to  defray  its  e.xpense.  When  the  day  came,  Allan, 
by  the  help  of  two  sticks,  tottered  down  to  the  garden- 
gate,  and  leant  there,  sobbing,  aj  he  watched  the  under¬ 
taker  carry  away  on  his  shoulder  the  little  coffin  covered 
with  a  pall  edged  with  white.  The  mother,  wearing  a  large 
cloak  and  hood,  provided  for  the  day,  followed  alone,  tearless 
and  white.  Allan  watched  them  as  they  passed  along  the 
street,  white  with  fresh  fallen  snow.  He  saw  doors  open 
and  women  come  out  for  a  moment  to  look  after  them,  and 
then  draw  back  hastily  out  of  the  cold.  The  tolling  of 
the  church  bell  full  upon  him  like  a  blow,  and  every  stroke 
said.  Alone,  Alone,  Alone !  He  saw  the  empty  church 
that  the  mother  entered,  and  the  little  empty  grave  await¬ 
ing  his  boy,  out  under  the  lime-trees  at  the  end  of  a  lonely 
path.  He  could  endure  no  more,  but  tottered  back  to  the 
Wse,  and,  throwing  himself  down  upon  the  ground,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  against  me.” 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  did  not  know.  W’hen  he 
arose,  cold  and  stiff,  the  short  day  was  closing.  He 
crawled  to  the  door  and  looked  out,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  Mary.  The  long  white  street  was  silent  and  empty. 
He  thought :  “  Some  woman  has  been  good  to  her  and 
taken  her  in.  She  is  sitting  by  the  fire.  Perhaps  she 
will  have  a  good  cry  and  ease  her  poor  heart.”  He 
was  tender  over  her,  thinking  more  of  her  sorrow  than 
his  own.  “  Poor  thing,  she’s  had  a  deal  to  bear,”  he 
would  say  to  himself,  when  she  was  fierce  and  moody. 
“  Here  am  I,  no  better  than  a  log,  and  that  poor  thing’s 
got  it  all  upon  her.  But  wc  shall  manage  somehow, 
and  I’ll  see  her  righted  yet,  and  her  bits  of  things  about 
her  again.”  But  the  child’s  death  had  crushed  him.  That 
could  never  be  set  right.  The  child  was  taken  from  her, 
and  how  could  she  go  on  living  without  the  child  ? 

He  went  into  the  little  kitchen,  put  a  few  sticks  together, 
made  up  the  fire,  and  put  on  water  to  boil  for  tea.  He  was 
so  weak,  and  his  movements  so  slow,  that  the  church  clock 
struck  five  before  he  had  completed  these  preparations,  and 
then  he  sat  down  and  waited.  Six  o’clock  struck,  and 
seven,  and  Mary  did  not  return.  His  anxiety  grew  too  ex¬ 
acting  to  be  controlled,  and,  leaving  the  cottage,  he  dragged 
himself  step  by  step  along  the  street.  The  church  was 
midway  in  the  village,  standing  back  within  its  iron-railed 
space,  with  the  large  old  chitrehyard  at  the  back,  shaded 
by  rows  of  lime-trees  and  sloping  down  the  hill  towards 
the  broad  valley  of  Holm. 

Allan  passed  through  the  open  gate  and  along  the  path 
which  he  knew  that  other  feet  had  trodden,  until  he 
reached  the  far  end  of  the  church  yard.  There  he  leaned 
against  a  tree,  near  which  there  was  a  fresh-made  grave. 
The  moonlight  lay  white  on  all  else,  but  down  over  the 

Save  a  dark  figure  was  crouching,  motionless  and  silent. 

e  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  a  soft,  tremulous 
whisper,  he  said,  — 

“  Coom  awa’,  my  lass ;  coom  I  ” 

**  Oh,  father,”  she  cried,  shaken  with  a  sudden  passion 
of  sorrow ;  *'  oh,  father,  1  can’t  leave  him.  I  can’t  leave 
him  here  by  himself,  all  out  in  the  cold  and  the  dark.  My 
boy,  my  boy ;  why  have  they  taken  my  boy  from  me  1  ” 
And  she  stretened  her  arms  out  over  the  little  mound. 


and  passionately  kissed  the  hard  ground,  and  laid  her 
cheek  upon  it. 

Her  husband  stood  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  he  said, 
sadly,  — 

“  Ain’t  I  nowt  to  tha’,  that  thou  waint  coom  back  wi’  ma  ? 
Thou’s  got  me  left,  thou  knaws.” 

And  she  rose  and  went  to  him,  put  her  hands  round  him, 
and  they  wept  together. 

“  God  forgive  me,”  she  said ;  “  I  a’most  forgot  you ;  and 
you  oughtn’t  to  be  out.  You  dunno  hardly  how  to  stand. 
Lean  on  my  shoulder,  and  we’ll  go  home.” 

One  windy  morning  in  March,  many  weeks  after  the 
child’s  death,  a  farmer  from  Strood  was  driving  slowly  into 
Cheam.  As  he  passed  the  Allans’  garden  he  heard  the 
tearing  away  of  boards  and  sharp  snap  of  broken  wood 
and,  looking  over  the  hedge,  he  saw  Mary  dragging  at 
the  planks  of  the  pig-stye,  and  pulling  them  down  one  by 
one.  Such  wilful  destruction  of  property  arrested  his  at¬ 
tention.  He  pulled  up  his  horse,  and,  when  his  amazement 
had  somewhat  subsided,  looked  curiously  at  the  woman. 
A  fie-ce  wind  was  blowing  her  ragged  cotton  gown  and 
showing  her  bare  feet  and  legs.  Sue  had  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings,  her  long  arms  were  quite  brown,  and  her 
face  was  furrowed  and  old,  her  eyes  sunken,  and  her  hair 
streaked  with  gray. 

Farmer  Stokes,  who  knew  her  quite  well,  and  had  often 
spoken  to  her  as  he  passed  the  cottage  gate,  lifted  his  hat 
and  slowly  scratched  his  head  ;  then  he  said,  “  ’Tain’t  the 
same  woman,”  and  drove  on.  But  somehow  or  other,  as 
he  said  afterwards,  he  couldn’t  get  her  out  of  his  mind. 
He  beg.an  to  recall  the  scattered  information  of  the  last 
few  months,  and  to  piece  it  together ;  the  man  was  ill,  and 
the  child  was  dead,  and  she  was  in  tbe  County-Court.  He 
pulled  up  his  horse  again,  and  a  feeling  compounded  of 
compassion  and  curiosity  induced  him  to  turn  and  drive 
back  to  the  cottage. 

He  slipped  the  reins  over  the  gate-post,  and  went  to  the 
front  door  and  knocked. 

After  some  delay  he  heard  footsteps  approaching. 
Mary  had  just  one  old  apron  left,  and  she  had  instinct¬ 
ively  searched  for  it  and  put  it  on  before  opening  the  door. 
When  she  had  done  so,  and  stood  before  him,  it  occurred 
to  her  visitor  for  the  first  time  that  he  ought  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  what  to  say. 

They  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  he  began :  — 

“  I  haven’t  seen  you  about  for  a  good  bit,  Mrs.  Allan, 
nor  your  husband  neither,  so  as  I  was  passing  I  thought 
I’d  look  in.” 

Mary  did  not  speak.  She  expected  nothing  but  evil, 
and  thought  as  he  was  a  church  warden  he  possibly  had 
power  to  torment  her  in  some  way. 

“  How  is  your  husband  ?  ”  said  Stokes,  who  was  really 
kind-hearted,  and  was  actuated  by  a  dim  desire  of  aiford- 
ing  help,  though  it  had  not  yet  worked  to  the  surface. 

“  Very  bad,”  replied  Mary. 

“  He’S  had  fever,  hasn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

‘‘  Is  he  getting  better  V  ” 

“  No.” 

A  slight  spasm  contracted  her  mouth  as  she  answered ; 
but  she  showed  no  other  sign  of  emotion. 

“  No  —  the  doctor  says  ’e’s  a  dyin’.  He’s  in  a  decline.” 

“  Dear  me,  dear  me.  Why  you’ll  be  pinched  this  long 
bout.  It’s  months  and  months  since  I’ve  seen  him.  Is 
there  anything  you  want,  now  ?  because  I’ll  ask  my  daugh¬ 
ter  just  to  step  down  and  see  what  she  can  do  for  you.” 

Mary  had  listened  unmoved  whilst  she  expected  reproof 
and  possible  menace,  but  the  first  words  of  kindness  that 
had  reached  her  ears  were  too  much.  She  threw  the 
apron  over  her  head  and  began  to  cry. 

I  “  There  now,  don’t  cry ;  don’t  cry.  I’ll  come  in  and  sit 
down  a  minute.  Why,  God  bless  my  soul,  the  room’s 
empty.  Why,  what  have  you  done  with  the  furniture  ?  ” 

”  He's  got  it,”  she  said,  with  a  fierce  gesture,  pointing 
to  the  village.  “  There  ain’t  a  stick  of  it  left  —  nothin’ 
but  a  old  mattress  as  my  poor  man’s  a  lyin’  on.  An’  I 
paid  ’im  ’is  bill ;  but  there  aiu’t  no  law  agen  his  takin’ 
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the  money,  so  as  ’e  can  swear  ’e  ain’t  had  it.  And  ’e  ain’t 
lel't  me  not  so  much  as  a  chair  to  sit  down  on.  Come  and 
see.” 

And  she  led  him  up-stairs  to  the  bare  rooms,  and  then 
down  again  to  the  little  back-kitchen,  where,  upon  a  mat¬ 
tress  stretched  on  the  damp  bricks,  lay  the  wasted  form  of 
the  sturdy  north-countryman. 

“  Dear,  dear.  Why  you’d  have  been  better  somewhere 
else  1  ” 

“  Mebbe  1  ”  replied  Allan,  speaking  in  gasps  and  at  in¬ 
tervals  ;  “  but  we  couldn’t  part  at  the  last.  ’Tis  hard  to  go 
to  die  in  t’  work’us.  Landlord  said  as  we  mun  stay  on.” 

“Oh  I  I  didn't  mean  that.  But  >ou  see  this  is  a  poor 
place  to  be  in  when  you’re  bad.  Those  bricks  are  very 
damp.  You  should  move  him  into  the  front  room,  missis  ; 
it’s  a  boarded  floor,  and  see  bow  bright  and  warm  it  is. 
He’d  be  a  deal  better  there.”  . 

“  We  never  thought  of  that,”  said  Mary.  “  He  did  not 
fancy  bein’  up-stairs.  There  ain’t  any  fireplace  in  them 
rooms,  and  he  do  like  to  see  a  bit  o’  fire.” 

“  Well,  light  a  fire  in  the  parlor.  You  can  do  that,  can’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Allan,  slowly ;  “  and  I’d  like  to  be  there. 
I’d  like  to  see  t’  sun  again,  and  trees  i’ t’  woo<].  When 
docer’s  oi>en  you  can  see  reet  away  to  Brenchley.  Why, 
my  lass,  I  could  see  tha’  all  t’  way.” 

Mary  was  leaning  against  the  wall  in  a  kind  of  stupor, 
bnt  she  roused  herself  to  say  :  — 

“  I  can  drag  in  the  bed  belbre  I  go,  if  you  think  you 
can  manage  to  get  in.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  Brenchley  to-day  ?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Stokes. 

“  Yes,  I've  got  the  last  five  shillings  I  shall  have  in  this 
world.  There  ain't  nothin’  more  now,  unless  they  take 
me  — and  I  wish  they  would,  and  make  an  end  of  it.” 

“  Come,  come,  keep  up  your  courage.  Things  are  never 
BO  bad  they  can’t  mend.  I’ll  send  my  daughter  and  a  bit 
of  Eomctbing  for  you,  and  we  must  see  what  can  be  done. 
I’d  DO  notion  you  were  in  this  state.  Come  now,  don’t 
give  way.  Just  light  a  bit  of  fire  in  that  front  parlor. 
That's  what  y  ou’ve  got  to  do.  Light  a  bit  of  fire.” 

He  hurried  away  with  an  uneasy  conscience  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  somebody  was  to  blame,  and  people  ought  not  to 
be^left  to  starve,  and  left  Mary  looking  after  him  with  a 
dream-feeling  strong  upon  her.  She  seemed  not  to  hear 
what  he  said  whilst  he  was  speaking,  and  then  all  the 
words  came  back  afterwards  when  she  had  ceased  to  try 
and  listen. 

Now  as  she  listened  to  the  gig-wheels  on  the  road,  the 
words  “  Light  a  bit  of  tire  ”  sounded  in  her  ears,  and  she 
knelt  mechanically  before  the  parlor  stove,  and  took  away 
the  faded  fire-paper  —  too  worthless  even  to  bum.  At 
the  back  of  the  old  Downshire  stoves  there  was  in  those 
days  what  used  to  be  called  an  ash-hole,  into  which,  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  little  odds  and  ends  of  withered^flowers 
and  rubbish  of  all  kinds  would  be  thrown.  She  pulled 
them  out,  and  was  about  to  carry  them  away  in  her  apron, 
when  a  bit  of  crumpled  paper  attracted  her  attention. 
As  she  touched  it  she  felt  the  sickness  of  expectation  and 
anticipation  which  she  knew  so  well,  and  which  had  been 
followed  by  so  many  bitter  disappointments.  Still  she  un¬ 
folded  the  paper  and  smoothed  it  out;  and  then  a  deadly 
pallor  spread  over  her  face,  great  drops  of  sweat  started 
from  her  brow,  and  slowly  trickled  down.  She  could  not 
speak  or  move,  but  knelt  before  the  fireplace  holding  by 
the  bars  of  the  grate.  On  a  sudden  the  blood  seemed  to 
leap  back  to  her  heart.  She  started  to  her  feet,  and  with¬ 
out  uttering  a  word  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

(To  bo  eontlnaed.; 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Kino  Ludwio  II.,  of  Bavaria,  has  conferred  upon 
Richard  Wagner  and  Johannes  Brahms  the  order  of  Max¬ 
imilian  for  arts  and  sciences. 


[February  14, 

Mr.  Darwin  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  revised 
and  extended  edition  of  the  “  Descent  of  Man.” 

Tiik  London  Graphic  has  secured  the  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  Victor  Hugo’s  new  novel.  The  story  will  begin  in 
that  journal  almost  immediately. 

Tiik  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says 
that  M.  Gounod’s  wrongs  in  England  have  awakened  the 
interest  of  the  French  Society  of  Artists  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  mean  to  agitate  in  favor  of  a  new  international 
law  of  copyright. 

Thk  Bishop  of  Nismes  has  received,  as  a  reply  to  his 
recent  pastoral,  two  visiting  cards,  one  from  Madame 
Hyacinthe  de  Loyson,  and  the  other  from  “  Hyacinths 
Loyson,  curd  of  Geneva,”  on  which  are  written  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines :  “  With  our  Christian  pardon  for  the  gross 
insults  which  you  have  heaped  upon  us.” 

The  London  Court  Journal  says  that  “  the  new  novel, 

‘  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,’  which  is  so  good  as  to 
have  been  almost  suspected  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of 
George  Eliot,  is  in  reality,  written  by  Mr.  Hardy.”  If  so, 
the  readers  of  Every  Saturday  certainly  have  a  treat 
in  store  for  them  from  the  author  of  “  A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes.” 

Although  ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  last 
Polish  insurrection,  the  Polish  landowners  in  the  Lithuanian 
and  southwestern  provinces  of  Russia  still  have  to  pay  a 
special  contribution  to  the  Government  as  a  punishment 
for  the  participation  of  some  of  their  number  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  of  1863-64.  The  total  amount  to  be 
levied  on  this  account  from  the  Polish  landowners  during 
the  present  year  is  about  SI, 4 00,000.  That  ought  to  keep 
them  loyal  if  anything  will. 

Mme.  Georges  Sand  has  in  preparation  a  new  com¬ 
edy  —  for  the  Udeon.  It  appears  that  the  ChAteau  de 
Nohant  contains  -many  pieces  denied  to  the  Parisian 
public,  and  reserved  by  Georges  Sand  for  her  private  cir¬ 
cle  of  friends.  They  are  played  at  Nohant  every  evening 
by  marionettes  carved  and  dressed  by  Maurice  Sand,  the 
novelist’s  son,  and  himself  the  writer  of  three  or  lour  ex¬ 
cellent  books  of  travel  and  romans  de  fnntaisie.  It  is  one 
of  these  pieces  written  for  marionettes  that  will  be  per¬ 
formed  in  Paris  in  the  spring. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulties  which  English  engineers  ex¬ 
perience  in  making  educated  Persians  understand  the 
theory  and  working  of  the  telegraph,  Mr.  Mounsey  nar¬ 
rates  as  follows :  “  Much  of  the  time  of  one  of  our 
officers  was  (K-cupied  during  several  weeks  in  attempting 
to  enlighten  the  mind  of  a  provincial  governor,  who  bad 
got  it  into  his  head  that  the  wires  were  hollow  tubes,  and 
that  messages  were  transmitted  through  them,  as  in  the 
pneumatic  post.  In  vain  was  the  whole  apparatus  shown 
to  his  Highness,  in  vain  all  its  parts  explained  and  re¬ 
explained  —  he  stuck  to  his  idea,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
suggestion  of  the  following  simile  that  he  was  at  last  in¬ 
duced  to  relinquish  it,  and  declare  himself  satisfied; 

‘  Imagine,’  said  the  officer,  ‘  a  dog  whose  tail  is  here  at 
Teheran  and  his  muzzle  in  London  ;  tread  on  his  tail  here 
and  he  will  bark  there.’” 

During  the  ,vear  1873  nineteen  duels  were  fought  in 
France  ;  two  of  them  ended  fatally,  and  a  few  of  the  re¬ 
maining  seventeen  resulted  in  grievous  wounds,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  sword  duels  being  terminated  at  the  “  first 
blood,”  and  some  pistol  duels  after  a  few  (in  one  case  as 
many  as  five)  ineffective  rounds.  Twelve  of  the  duels 
were  fought  with  the  sword  (amongst  which  was  one  mil¬ 
itary  dum  with  the  sabre-sword,  or  epee  de  combat)  ;  in  the 
other  seven  (the  pistol  being  used,  especially  in  the  late 
Soutzo  duel  at  Fontainebleau^  the  majority  of  the  en¬ 
counters  arose  from  editorial  (lisputes  (Hanc,  Cassagnac, 
etc.),  or  were  prompted  Iw  political,  military,  dynastic, 
theatrical,  and  literary  differences  of  opinion.  In  a  few 
cases  the  motives  are  attributed  to  jealousy  and  gambling 
quarrels.  The  duels  continued  eight  minutes  on  an 
average.  The  assault  between  MM.  Cassagnac  and  Ranc, 
however,  occupied  fourteen  minutes. 
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AT  A  COLLEGE  DINXEIL 

Theue  is  just  now  a  series  of  dinners  eaten  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  possibly  in  other 
places  also,  having  a  not  over  subtle  connection  with  lib¬ 
eral  education.  In  the  summer,  when  colleges  arc  closing 
their  academic  year  by  the  exercises  of  Commencement, 
the  alumni  are  summoiKjil  from  their  business  or  profes¬ 
sions  to  go  up  to  the  seat  of  learning,  examine  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  honors,  and  partake  of  such  intellectual  feasts, 
fruiral  or  savory,  as  their  Alma  hlater  may  set  Iwfore  them  ; 
in  winter  the  compliment  is  returned,  and  college  dignita¬ 
ries  arc  invited  to  the  cities  to  dine  with  their  summer 
guests.  Those  who  are  privileged  by  four  years’  residence 
at  college  to  cat  these  yearly  dinners,  report  the  songs  and 
speeches  after  dinner  to  be  generally  of  an  optimist  char¬ 
acter,  the  college  being  the  subject  of  such  praise  and  en¬ 
couragement  as  a  well-fed  graduate,  at  a  safe  distance 
from  his  examination  papers,  finds  it  easy  to  bestow.  We 
should  like  to  try  our  hand  at  one  of  these  speeches  on 
paper.  We  lack,  it  is  true,  the  inspiration  of  the  clatter 
of  knives  and  forks,  the  reflecting  surfaces  of  mirrors 
which  give  one  the  appearance  of  being  in  mid-air,  and 
the  cheerful  faces  of  tliose  who  have  made  their  speeches, 
and  perhaps  this  may  account  for  an  excessive  gravity  in 
our  speech  ;  for  we  feel  premonitory  symptoms  of  gravity. 
So  we  step  forth  from  the  table  and  grasp  a  chair  in  the 
customary  nervous  fashion  of  the  shipwrecked  orator,  and 

My.— 

“  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  am  glad,  as  an  undivided  portion  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  repay¬ 
ing  the  civilities  extended  to  me  when  attending  the  last 
Commencement.  As  a  member  of  the  examining  com¬ 
mittee  I  had  an  opportunity  to  recall  with  some  vividness 
my  own  sensations  when,  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  railing,  a  part  of  the  exhibition  which  now  I 
was  looking  at  from  a  safe  distance.  I  am  glad  that  we 
have  here  to-night  the  best  part  of  the  college  to  enter¬ 
tain  ;  I  mean,  not  specimens  from  its  cabinet  or  books  from 
its  library,  but  men  from  its  Faculty,  for  it  is  these  who  make 
the  college  worthy  to  be,  and  it  is  they  or  their  predeces¬ 
sors  who  have  made  us  glad  to  be  associated  as  alumni 
with  it.  I  am  glad  that  the  college  has  come  to  us,  there¬ 
fore,  as  we  in  the  summer  went  to  it ;  and  I  should  like 
it  much  if  we  could  get  at  a  better  understanding  of  our 
mutual  needs.  They  asked  us  there  to  give  them  our  ad¬ 
vice  and  encouragement ;  we  ask  them  here  that  they  may 
learn  how  we  live  at  our  work,  and  show  us  better  ways  of 
living.  Pray  tell  us,  gentlemen,  how  we  shall  keep  ulive,  not 
the  memory  of  college  fun  only,  but  the  spirit  of  student 
occupation.  A  large  number  of  us  here  are  hard  at  wo.rk 
in  business,  or  in  professions  which  may  well  be  called 
business,  when  they  permit  so  little  of  solitary'  study  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  fresh  discoveries.  Tell  us  what  it 
means  that  we  spent  four  years  in  the  round  of  college 
life.  What  are  those  four  years  to  us  now  ?  How  shall  we 
keep  what  they  gave  ?  W^t  did  they  give  ? 


“  Ah  I  that’s  the  question,  and  I  turn  about  as  people 
always  do  who  ask  two  or  three  questions  in  a  row,  and 
answer  them  myself.  They  gave  me  habits  of  thought 
and  work,  applied  now  to  tasks  1  never  thought  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  upon,  and  in  return  my  work  has  given  me  the 
right  to  criticise  the  training  I  had,  and  though  no  longer 
a  scholar  now,  to  turn  upon  you  who  are  making  scholars 
and  men  with  this  charge,  weighty  in  my  mind,  if  I  can¬ 
not  give  it  weight  in  words :  — 

“  Take  the  young  men  who  come  to  you  of  all  sizes  of 
intellect  and  with  all  manner  of  mental  habits,  and  de¬ 
mand  of  them,  first,  second,  third,  and  last,  that  they  shall 
spell  through  when  they  talk  of  going  through  college,  as 
our  forefathers  spelled  it,  with  another  o.  Our  colleges 
are  expanding  and  patting  forth  their  energies  in  every 
direction,  but  what  sign  is  there  that  the  young  man  who 
goes  here  or  there  shall  be  so  held  by  the  iron  grip  of  an 
uncompromising  education  that  all  his  fiimsiness  and  indecis¬ 
ion  and  half  knowledge  and  uncertain  aims  and  incomplete 
execution  shall  be  exchanged  for  thoroughness  1  Plan  sys¬ 
tems  as  you  may,  yet  demand  of  the  young  men  who  come 
to  you  that  they  shall  do  their  college  work  thoroughly. 
A  little  less  haste,  gentlemen,  for  university  style,  a  little 
more  modesty  of  purpose.  A  school  is  not  a  bad  thing, 
and  college  men,  as  I  see  them  now,  do  not  appear  to  me 
very  much  ohler  than  school-boys.  The  higher  education, 
the  highest,  is  to  be  attained  by  no  extraordinary  means, 
but  by  the  thorough  mastery  of  successive  steps  ;  and  when 
I  leave  this  dinner  and  all  these  col\.ege-bred  people,  and 
go  back  to  my  work  in  clothes  that  will  not  last  the  winter 
out,  because  ill  made,  and  lose  my  temper  and  something 
of  my  health,  picking  my  way  through  dirty  streets,  which 
inefficient,  unthorough  officers  oversee ;  write  with  ink  that 
deposits  a  thick  sediment,  because  the  ink  maker  had  not 
mastered  his  materials ;  handle  books  which  worry  the  eye 
with  typographic  blunders,  because  carelessly  set  up  and  ex¬ 
amined,  and  hold  my  hand  like  a  vice  if  I  wish  to  keep  the 
place  in  them,  because  viciously  bound ;  when  I  take  note 
of  my  own  blunders  and  slips  because  1  have  failed  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  my  business  and  bring  it  up  out  of  the 
mud  into  light  and  air,  —  I  shall  remember  more  keenly 
than  ever  how  imperfectly  I  have  impressed  upon  you  who 
educate  and  make  educators,  the  prime  necessity  that 
American  young  men  should  be  rooted  and  grounded  in 
Thoroughness.” 

NOTES. 

—  The  second  edition  of  Mrs.  Clement’s  “  Painters, 
Sculptors,  Architects,  Engravers,  and  their  Works  ”  will 
contain  a  new  preface  in  which  the  author  takes  occasion 
to  define  more  precisely  the  limits  of  her  work,  which  ex¬ 
clude  all  living  artbts,  and  include  but  few  of  those 
artists  whose  works  do  not  come  in  the  way  of  most  trav¬ 
ellers.  By  this  rule  the  artists  of  antiquity  are  almost  all 
omitted.  “  My  aim,”  she  says,  “  was  to  give  outlines,  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  hand-book  for  travellers,  and  a  con¬ 
venient  book  of  reference  for  all,  in  which  facts  may  be 
quickly  ascertained ;  to  make  a  suggestive  rather  than  an 
exhaustive  work,  —  in  short,  a  book  wherein 

“  ‘  Th’  unlearned  their  wants  may  view. 

The  learned  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew.’  " 

—  The  late  Charles  Astor  Bristed  had  a  mania  for  ad¬ 
dressing  notes  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  to  everybody. 
There  are  probably  few  prominent  editors  of  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  who  have  not  received  a  note  of  ad¬ 
monition,  explanation,  information,  interrogation,  or  con¬ 
demnation  from  “  Carl  Benson,”  his  nom  de  plume.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  almost  his  last  act  was  to  write  a  note 
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expressing  his  indebtedness  to  his  nurses,  and  his  opinion  ' 
that  incurables  who  sufTered  such  pain  as  he  did  ought  to 
be  put  out  of  existence  by  the  family  physician. 

—  Mr.  Thomas  Batch,  author  of  “  Les  Frani^ais  en  Am^- 
rique,”  is  preparing  an  English  version  which  will  be  not 
a  mere  translation,  but  a  recast  of  the  work.  The  orig¬ 
inal  publication,  being  intended  for  French  readers,  con¬ 
tained  some  matter  which  would  be  impertinent  in  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  for  American  students  of  history,  and 
new  material  which  has  come  into  the  author’s  hands  en¬ 
ables  him  to  make  his  work  in  its  new  form  more  com¬ 
plete.  The  book  covers  the  part  taken  by  the  French  in 
our  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  new  portion  will  comprise 
the  history  of  the  regiments,  and  biographical  notices  of  ' 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  and  of  the  French  volun-  | 
teers  who  served  in  America.  The  French  version  of 
this  additional  matter  is  now  passing  through  the  press  ! 
at  Paris.  This  is  a  monograph  of  peculiar  literary  inter¬ 
est,  having  been  written  first,  as  mentioned  above,  by  an  ' 
American  in  French,  for  French  readers,  and  published  | 
abroad  without  immediate  reference  to  publication  at 
home.  A  case  parallel  in  a  measure  was  Mr.  William  | 
Beach  Lawrence’s  “  Etude  de  la  Legislation  comparce  sur  | 
le  Mariage,”  first  published  as  an  article  in  Le  Droit  In¬ 
ternational,  and  afterwards  separately  at  Ghent,  in  1870. 
Governor  Lawrence  hits  had  it  translated,  and  intends  to 
read  it  soon  as  lectures  in  Columbian  College,  Washington, 
of  which  he  is  professor.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that 
Beckford’s  “  Vathek  ’’  was  written  by  the  author  in  French, 
and  translated  into  Engibh  by  some  other  hand. 

—  The  city  of  Boston  appointed  a  commission  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  report  upon  the  various  wooden  pavements  in  use, 
and  to  procure,  by  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  three  hundred  | 
dollars,  the  l)est  essay  upon  the  subject.  The  commission-  I 
ers  reported  on  the  whole  in  favor  of  the  Burnettizing 
process,  and  the  successful  essay  by  F.  W.  Clarke  reached 
the  same  conclusion.  The  Burnettizing  of  wood  is  the  in¬ 
jection  by  steam  pressure  of  chloride  of  zinc.  We  hope 
cities  will  generally  make  this  matter  of  pavements  one  of 
the  most  thorough  consideration.  It  is  not  from  choice 
always  so  much  as  from  necessity  that  people  live  in 
cities,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  nervous  system 
should  have  some  of  the  attention  which  is  given  to  educa¬ 
tion  and  morals.  If  school-houses  and  public  libraries 
help  to  render  jails  and  penitentiaries  superfluous,  wooden 
pavements  may  easily  rob  in  advance  insane  asylums  of 
their  patients. 

—  There  has  been  talk  in  what  would  be  called  an  en¬ 
lightened  city,  of  closing  the  free  reading-room,  because  it 
is  chiefly  the  resort  of  some  thirty  or  more  beggarly  little 
boys  who  come  to  read  the  illustrated  newspapers.  No 
one  complains  that  the  boys  are  ill-behaved,  but  they  are 
boys,  and  ragged,  and  they  will  read  illustrated  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  almshouse  in  the  same  city  is  an  imposing  stone 
building,  built  for  holding  not  only  the  town  poor,  but  the 
vagrants  and  imbeciles  and  all  ragged  little  boys  who  may 
be  caught  playing  truant.  Can  it  be  that  the  illustrated 
newspapers  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  ragged  little 
boys,  and  that  it  is  proposed  to  keep  the  city’s  children 
out  of  this  sort  of  mischief? 

—  Mr.  Darwin  has  just  been  eleeted  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which 
Charles  Francis  Adams  is  President,  and  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  men  in  science  and  letters  membein.  It  was  an 
eminently  safe  thing  to  do  to  elect  him,  yet  we  believe  it 
was  not  unattended  by  some  spasms.  It  always  has  been 
a  property  of  academies  that  they  should  hold  election  to 
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their  ranks  a  serious  matter.  If  contemporary  judgments 
were  determined  beyond  recall  at  these  tribunals,  it  would 
be  a  serious  matter,  but  we  suppose  the  chief  end  of  acad¬ 
emies  and  learned  societies  generally  is  to  be  the  occasion 
of  starting  thought  and  publishing  results,  and  not  to 
confer  degrees.  Many  a  man,  to  make  a  perverse  use  of 
Dogberry,  has  been  A.  A.  S.  though  there  was  no  Con- 
rade  of  an  Academy  on  liand  to  write  him  down  so. 

—  The  publication,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  of  some 
letters  from  Mrs.  Browning  to  Mr.  Horne  furnishes  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  a  collection  which  might  be  made  of  the  curious  mis¬ 
understanding  respecting  each  other’s  countries^  geograph¬ 
ically  and  socially,  by  which  Englishmen  and  Americans 
have  been  annoyed  any  time  the  past  two  generations. 
Mrs.  Browning  writes  of  Tennyson  :  “  Did  I  ever  tell 
you  that  I  once  wrote  to  him  and  had  a  note  from  him  ? 
Thus  it  was.  Some  friendly  American  sent  me  last  year 
a  newspaper  containing  a  review  of  his  poetry,  and  re¬ 
quested  me  to  forward  it  to  him,  knowing  my  direction 

and  not  his . The  people  in  Yankee  land,  I  observe, 

think  that  we  in  England  all  live  in  a  house  together  — 
particularly  we  who  write  books.”  A  glass  house  cer¬ 
tainly.  Every  traveller  to  England  brings  back  some  good 
illustration  of  tlie  dense  ignorance  which  otherwise  well- 
informed  men  an<l  women  hold  respecting  America.  It 
happened  to  the  writer  once  to  return  to  his  native  land 
in  company  with  an  English  emigrant  of  the  best  sort,  an 
intelligent  mechanic,  who  would  have  excited  no  surprise  if 
he  had  been  caught  reading  Every  Saturday,  who  had 
his  wife  and  children  and  personal  effects  with  him,  and 
went  about  diligently  inquiring  what  steps  he  should  take 
when  he  reached  New  York  to  find  the  Indians  and  their 
canoes  in  waiting  to  transport  him  up  the  Hudson,  or  some 
other  river,  to  Chicago.  .  Here  was  a  brave  discoverer. 

—  It  is  fair  to  believe,  however,  that  this  ignorance  is 
disappearing  under  the  greater  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries.  And  has  it,  until  our  war,  been  so  essen¬ 
tial  a  part  of  English  education  to  know  the  geography  of 
the  United  States  ?  Let  the  reader  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  declare  truthfully  whether  or  not  he  could  take 
the  night  train  at  Sidney  and  breakfast  at  Melbourne  ?  and 
yet  Australia  is  a  large  country,  and  hits  a  first-class  des¬ 
ert,  and  the  Australians  would,  we  fear,  be  touchy  in  our 
company. 

—  There  is  a  very  sensible  letter  in  the  Scientife  Ameri¬ 
can  from  a  Scotchman,  upon  the  subject  of  the  ventilation 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Washington,  which  was  so  im¬ 
perfect  that  a  new,  expensive,  and  elaborate  set  of  machin¬ 
ery  has  been  introduced,  with  the  suggestion,  moreover, 
that  fresh  air  be  brought  from  the  park,  220  feet  dbtant. 
The  writer  characterizes  the  invention  as  one  of  those  use¬ 
less  ones  made  by  theoretic  savans  to  assist  nature.  “  All 
that  is  strictly  required,”  he  says,  “  is  an  entrance  for 
fresh  air  below  and  an  exit  for  foul  air  above.”  What  he 
writes  is  applicable  to  all  public  buildings  ;  scatter  the  in¬ 
lets  upon  the  floor  by  various  methods,  simple  and  unproduc¬ 
tive  of  draughts,  so  that  for  the  Senate  Chamber  there  should 
be  a  total  area  of  eight  or  ten  feet  of  inlet ;  a  hole  in  the 
roof  equal  to  two  square  feet  for  1 200  persons,  two  more  for 
lights,  and  two  for  heat  would  be  sufficient  outlet.  “  A 
hinged  skylight  is  as  good  as  anything  else,”  he  says ;  “  as 
a  cistern  of  water  will  be  emptied  if  any  sort  of  hole  be 
driven  through  the  bottom,  so  will  a  crowded  hall  be  re¬ 
freshed  if  any  sort  of  hole  is  driven  through  the  roof.” 

—  The  March  number  of  the  American  Naturalist  will 
contain  a  posthumous  article  by  Professor  Agassiz  on  Se¬ 
lachians  (sharks). 


